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FOR THE ILLINOIS MAGAZINE, 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 


But ye!——ye are chang’d since I saw ye last, 

The shadow of ages has round you been cast: 

Ye are chang’d ;—ye are chang’d; and I see not here, 

What I once saw in the long vanish’d year. 

Mrs. Hemans. 
Wuere is the American that feels a deep interest in the fate of his 

country, who has not sometimes wished, like Dr. Franklin, that he 
could “burst the cerements of the grave,” and revisit his native land, 
after the lapse of a few centuries? Such a wish is certainly pardona- 
ble in a citizen of the United States, for his government is yet an 
experiment, and his native land but just started in the career of glo- 
ry ;—he sees the splendor of its morning sun, and it is natural that he 
should desire to awake, when it has climbed to the meridian. But, 
alas! the power of return is not given us, and we can only conjecture 
from the present march of improvement, the future population and 
resources of our country. For myself, I never feel so strongly the 
wish to return, as I do while riding over one of our Illinois prairies, 
with no boundary before me but the blue horizon. The stillness that 
reigns over these wide regions of verdure and flowers, will one day 
be broken, and the hum of a busy population be heard, where the deer 
now graze in fearless security. ‘The improvements which the last 
twenty years have wrought in the west, are truly surprising ;—what, 
then, may we not expect from two or three centuries, with all the 


increase of means that will exist? 
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3 Three hundred years hence. November, 


While on a visit to a friend who resides on the high table land that 
extends beyond that part of the American bottom which lies opposite 
the county of St. Louis, I took a solitary walk, one afternoon, in 
that wild, uncultivated region. The scattered forest trees, the oak 
shrubs, the wild flowers, and the grass, had “felt the warm breath of 
spring.” ‘The birds were busy in preparing their nests, and the joy- 
ful song of returning spring, was mingled with their labors. 

In no part of our extensive country, is spring a more lovely season 
than in Lilinois. There is something in the pure, bland air;—in the 
deep blue of the heavens, over which a single cloud is sailing, and 
throwing its long and moving shadow on the earth ;—in the ceaseless 
plaint of the mourning-dove ;—there is something in all this, joined 
with the stillness and solitude of our boundless prairies, that finds its 
way to the heart, 

Wearied with my walk, I sat down at the foot of an oak, on one of 
the high ridges that commands an extensive prospect of the table land. 
In the edge of the landscape was an Indian mound, of the largest di- 
mensions, crowned with trees equal in size to those that grew around 
it. As I gazed upon the mound, a fit of dreamy musing came over 
me. I thought of the people who reposed in that sepulchre of other 
years. “The flood of ages” had rolled over them, and its unceasing 
wave was still sweeping on. What changes, thought I, have been 
wrought upon this spot, wild as it now is, and what changes are yet 
to follow! In three hundred years, the shortest date ever assigned to 
the most recent of these mounds, how changed will be this landseape! 
I was attempting to pierce through the intervening ages, and behold, 
with “my mind’s eye,” the lan’scape as it would appear THREE HUN- 
DRED YEARS HENCE, when a tall, majestic figure, stood before me. A 
long snowy beard swept his bosom, and the furrows of countless years 
were on his forehead. I felt my hair stand erect as I gazed upon him. 
He waved the wand which he held in his hand, and addressed me, in 
a tone that thrilled on every nerve. “Child of clay,” said he, “I am 
the Genres of this valley! From the time this globe rolled from the 
hand of Omnipetence, I have been its Guardian, and directed its 
destiny. From my throne on the Rocky Mountains, I have seen 
the whale spouting in the ocean that-once covered its surface. The 
destined period when it was to be drained for the residence of man, 
at length arrived. Since that period, I have seen powerful nations 
rise and fall. The schemes of war and ambition, the yell of victory, 
the soft strains of peace and domestic love, have been here; but all 
that belongs to man, soon joins itself to years and scenes that never 
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have been. The white man has come, and the light of science beams 
on his track ;—the volume of destiny is now rapidly unfolding its pa- 
ges. Son of mortals! I have heard your wish to behold this region 
as it will appear THREE HUNDRED YEARs HENCE. It is granted. For 
you, I have rolled the tide of ages three centuries onward! Arise, 
and behold this region as it will be THREE HUNDRED YRARS HENCE!” 
He touched me with his wand, and [ sprang to my feet! The oak, 
at whose foot I had just sat, was no longer there; the forest trees, the 
shrubs and the wild flowers had disappeared, and I found myself in 
the midst of a luxuriant vineyard. I cast my eye over the tract 
which I had so lately traversed, but not a feature was left of its for- 
mer appearance, My first impulse was to return.to the house of my 
friend; but I soon recollected that he, and all whom I had known, 
were, long since, mingled with their native dust; and in the beautiful 
language of scripture, “the places that once knew them, would know 
them no more forever.” 1 bent my steps to a cottage which I saw at 
no great distance. As I passed along, I heard the simple song of a 
vine dresser, in a language which, at first, I did not recognize as 
English. I reached the hedge that enclosed the field, and passed 
through a gate, near the cottage, into a broad and paved highway, 
The people stared upon me with astonishment, and the children set 
up a shout of surprise at my strange dress, In the streets was a 
stream of people, some on foot, and some in carriages of every des- 
cription, loaded with various commodities, all going to, or returning 
from the west. This was a sufficient indication that St. Louis, or 
some other town west of me, had become the emporium of an immense 
commerce. I followed the moving mass of human beings in that di- 
rection, The road on either side, was bounded by a hedge, and as 
far as the eye could extend its vision, houses and cottages, gardens 
and vineyards, were thickly sprinkled. The small portion into which 
the soil was divided, showed that no law of primogeniture, giving all 
to the favored eldest, had yet prevailed. 

From extreme old age to childhood, all were busy. Before the 
doors, children were seen platting straw, or picking leaves for the 
silkworms, and old men preparing the bands to confine the grape- 
vine to the stake. Next to the road, the country was almost one 
continued village. As I journeyed on, I saw nothing to remind me 
of the former appearance of that region;—even the natural features 
of the country, hill and dale, had changed under the all-subduing 
hand of human industry. A few miles onward, 1 came to a large 
village, and lingered there to admire the new and strange commodi- 
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ties suspended at the windows of the shops. A troop of boys soon 
followed me, attracted by the oddness of my dress, To avoid future 
inconvenience, I entered a clothes-shop, and exchanged mine for a 
suit of such as were worn by others, I could not avoid smiling at 
the strange appearance I made in my new costume. 

I now passed on to the west, without further interruption, and saw 
the denseness of the population constantly increasing, The cultiva- 
ted lands resembled one continued garden; and the passing throng 
received new accession from every road that led into the great high- 
way. At length I reached a spot which I recognized in a moment ;—~ 
the bluff that overlooks the great American Borrom! How beauti- 
ful a prospect was presented! The deep forest that once covered it 
had disappeared, and, as far as I could distinguish from the heights 
of the bluti, the whole bottom was teeming with population. “Every 
rood maintained its man.” The little squares of land, bounded by a 
green hedge row, with a house or cottage to each, looked beautifully 
in the distance. At intervals, columns of smoke were thrown up 
from the chimnies of large manufactories, and the sound of the steam 
engine was heard in every direction. Industry is not among the 
virtues of a slave, and I knew by the busy throng of oid and young 
around the low, straw-thatched, but neat cottages, that my native 
land was yet free. 

My thoughts reverted to St. Louis, and I was ruminating upon the 
various changes that had probably taken place in its wealth and 
population, when that city, with its thousand spires, burst upon my 
view! How glorious was the sight presented by “Tue creat Fa- 
THER oF WATERS!’ A forest of masts lined both shores, for miles, 
and every flag of Europe waved at the mast head of the steam ships 
that ploughed its waters. I entered the city by one of the iron 
bridges that spanned the river. The streets near the water first 
excited my attention. The bustle of loading and unloading the ves- 
sels;—the constant discharge of cannon from steam ships arriving 
and departing, carrying on commerce with every portion of the 
globe ;—the various costumes and dialects of merchants and sailors 
from China, Japan, and the islands of the, Pacific, prepared me to 
learn, without surprise, that St. Louis, in the interior of the most 
fertile region of the globe, far exceeded, in wealth and population, 
the largest city of the eastern hemisphere. 

The language of the city bore a much nearer affinity to my own 
than that of the country. Many new words had been introduced, 
and others had acquired a new definition and pronunciation; but &, 
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had less difficulty in understanding those who appeared te be the 
educated. Subsequently I was informed that the English language 
was divided into three distinct dialects, differing from each other in 
writing and in sound ;—that of the British Islands—that of America, 
and that of India; produced by the difference of climate, govern- 
ments, customs, and the languages of the people intermingling with 
each other. 

I lefi the streets near the wharves, and passed a great distance 
beyond the former boundary of the city, yet all was still dense. The 
display of merchandize from the lofty buildings that lined the streets, 
was rich beyond description. The stream of passing people—the 
rattling of carriages on the pavement—the cries of people vending 
their commodities in the street, and the din of the artizans’ hammer, 
were all mingled together in one confused sound. I was gratified 
that so large a proportion of buildings were devoted to religious 
worship. 

I was particularly anxious to learn the state of American litera- 
ture, and the relative esteem in which English and American authors 
were held. For that purpose I entered one of the immense book- 
stores, and obtained permission to survey their shelves. My curiosi- 
ty was fully gratified, but I will not reveal too many “secrets of my 
prison-house.” I inquired for your Souventr, but the bookseller was 
interrupted by another customer, and my inquiry not answered. I 
obtained much information of past ages from an antiquary, whom I 
found in the store; but was astonished at the many gross errors into 
which he had fallen, about the times in which I had first lived. I 
asked of him the estimation in which some of our present great men 
were held. Alas! their very names were unknown—they had fol- 
lowed those of the “vulgar mass” into the gulf of “blank»oblivion.” 
Man, brief in his mortal existence, is yet more brief in the remem- 
brance of others. The shouts of the mob at the success of a political 
partizan, is not the voice of after ages. Superiority of mind only, is 
immortal. 

The sun was now setting over this wilderness of houses. His 
parting beams flamed on the gilded spires of this metropolis, and 
reminded me of the years when I had beheld him sinking behind an 
unbroken line of forest. I remembered the frend with whom I had 
eften walked, at that hour, on the banks of a romantic little lake in 
the environs of the city. I wished once more to tread the spot, hal- 
lowed by the memory of a long lost frieud. . With some difficulty I 
zeached the vicinity of the lake. A thick cloud of smoke hung over 
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that portion of the city, caused by the thousand fires of the steam 
engines, which the lake supplied with water. Here was the theatre 
of the most extensive manufactures of the west. I would gladly have 
entered these manufactories, but the labors of the day were closed, 
and I heard only the expiring sound of business, and eaw the fading 
wreathes of smoke. The artizans were retiring to their houses in’ 
the high buildings of the dirty and narrow streets. I rejoiced, as I 
saw this multitude of all ages and sexes, that employment and sus- 
tenance was afforded to so numerous a population, and I remembered 
with exultation, that I had warmly advocated every plan that was 
suggested, to induce emigration to the west, even that of giving the 
lands which belonged to all, as a bribe to entice settlers. Now was 
the good policy of these measures apparent wherever I went, in the 
overflowing population of country and town. 

I lingered in this section of the city till the broad full moon rose, 
and threw her beams from Illinois, in a long track of light, which the 
broken surface of the river sent back in a thousand glittering frag- 
ments. I thought of the years when I had gazed upon the same 
moon that now looked down with a smile upon the graves of all who 
had lived in the same age with me. Absorbed with these meditations, 
I leaned against the corner of a manufactory. Presently, an indis- 
tinct murmur arose, and broke the spell that bound me. _E listened 
with a vague presentiment that all was not right, and removed for 
concealment, into the shade of a building. People were gliding 
quickly along, like spectres, evidently wishing to be unobserved. I 
had not remained long in that place, when a wild cry arose from 
every quarter of the manufacturing section, and the bells from every 
spire pealed an ALARM. Multitudes of enraged manufacturers im- 
mediately arranged themselves under the command of their leaders, 
and the cry of “sreap! Breap! Breap!” was heard in every ter- 
rific tone that the human voice can give it. An attempt was made 
by the insurgents to demolish the buildings of the most obnoxious of 
their employers, but the Jabor. was too great, and the cry “FIRB 
tHem!” searcaly had died away, when a thousand fires glared on 
the sky. A scene of plunder commenced, that bafiles- description; 
women and children of the manufacturers, squalid with hunger and 
rage, rushed with frantic yells into the buildings, for food and plun- 
der. While this was acting, the government of the town had declared 
martial law, the city guards were ordered to the disaffected quar- 
ter, and the militia summoned toarms The noise of the approach- 
ing troops sounded hearer and nearer, and the insurgents poste¢ 
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themselves in the most advantageous position for battle. Their chiefs 
rushed among them, animating them to the most deadly resistance, by 
reminding them of their starving families, and of the ignominious 
death that awaited ail who were taken. The whole section was now 
red with conflagration, and the insurgents, as the flames glared om 
their faces, looked like a horde of demons, just escaped from the gulf. 

I found myself directly between the city troops and the insurgents, 
with no chance of escaping either way. The artillery of both par- 
ties was just ready to discharge, and sweep through the street in 
which I stood. But one hope was left me; that of joining the city 
troops, and watching my opportunity of deserting their ranks. I ran 
towards them, but as I approached, a soldier seized me and declared 
I was one of the insurgents. My loud protestations of innocence 
availed not; the voice of reason and humanity were unheard, and 
vengeance was the cry. An officer ordered me to be instantly put to 
death. The soldier was prompt in obedience. He drew his sword. 
Horror seized all my faculties when I saw its glittering edge descend- 
ing upon my naked head, with a force that—that—awoke mr! Yes, 
awoke me; for I had fallen asleep at the root of a large oak. 

The trees were sending large shadows to the east, the cattle were 
returning homeward, and the tinkling of their bells, and the evening 
carols of the birds had taken the place of the late noise of approaching 
conflict. The vineyards and hedges, the thronged highway and 
crowded population, had vanished with my waking, and the country 
had assumed all its former wildness, 

Now, gentle reader, peradventure, thou art not plee*ed with this 
dream, which I have related unto thee; albeit, before thou venturest 
to say ought against it, lean thine head against an oak, and see if shou 
canst dream a better; and if thou findest that thou canst, then, verily, 
thou hast my consent to do thine own dreaming. 


BLUFFDALE. 


—_———— 





NOTES ON ILLINOIS. 
SURFACE OF THE COUNTRY. 
The most compendious and accurate description, that we have ever 
seen, of the great plain upon which our state is situated, is contained 


in an article on Darby’s view of the United States, in the American 
Quarterly Review. We shail therefore adopt so much of that valua- 


ble paper as suits our present purpose, and refer the reader who may 


desire to pursue the subject, to the article itself. 
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“The great plain of the central or Mississippi Valley,” says the 
reviewer, “now claims our attention. It extends from the western 
slope of the Alleghany, to the sand plain that we have just described; 
a distance of about fifteen hundred miles; and from the valley of the 
northern lakes, to the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of six hundred 
miles in width. This is the most valuable region of the United 
States; uniforroly fertile, and the seat of our western population. It 
embraces the states of Ohio, Indiana, Lilinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Michi- 
gan; and a region of about five hundred. miles in width, lying west 
of these states and organized territories. No part of the globe pre- 
sents such an extent of uniform fertility. It is literally all arable; 
there are no sterile plains; no rocky or precipitous ridges, and 
scarcely any swamps to deform its fair surface. This uninterrupted 
fertility arises from the decomposition of the great limestone pan on 
which it rests. 

“This region, although crossed by the large rivers Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, and their branches, is really not a valley, but a 
plain. The difference in elevation over its whole surface is only a 
few feet. Actual surveys tell us that such is the fact. The north- 
east corner of this plain near Pittsburgh, Peansylvania, lies about 
eight hundred feet above the tides: the plains of Kentucky and West 
Tennessee are about the same height; at the mouth of the Ohio but 
little different; and as we go westwardly up the Missouri or Arkan- 
sas, to the sand plains, the same conclusions force themselves upon 
us. The great and numerous rivers that cross this plain, instead of 
forming distinct valleys, de but indent narrow lines or groves into 
its surfaee, barely sufficient to contain their floods. These river 
channels, as the current rolls on, must form a deelivity; and towards 
the lower parts of their courses, sink deeper into the plain; hence the 
large rivers Ohio, Missouri, and others, seem bordered with abrupt 
hills of severa) hundred feet elevation towards their mouths; but the 
tops of these hills are the level of the great plain, and are formed by 
the smaller streams which fall into those large rivers when their 
channels are thus worn down; and to give themselves an easy slope, 
these small streams must wear down in a corresponding manner, the 
neighboring parts of the plain; and leaving the abrupt points between 
them, present the appearance of river hills. 

“The formation of this plain is decidedly secondary, resting upon. 
a horizontal limestone rock, whose thick strata had never been pene- 
trated through, although the augur had pierced in many different 
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places, in search of salt water, to the depth of four, and frequently 
six hundred feet. This limestone is hard, stratified, imbeds innu, 
merable shells of the terretratulee, encrinite, orthocerites, trilobites, 
productus, and others; it seems to be older than the lias of Europe. 
This limestone pan is generally but a few feet below the surface, and 
supports strata of bituminous coal and saline impregnations through- 
out most of its whole extent. It runs under the Alleghany mountains 
on the east; the sand plains of the west; rests on the granite ridges 
of Canada on the north, and is limited by the Cumberland and Ozark 
mountains on the south. The decomposition of this rock has fertiliz- 
ed this wide region, and its absorbent and cavernous nature, prevents 
swamps and moisture from accumulating upon its surface. Without 
mountains to relieve, or deep valleys to draw off the water, this 
widely extended region appears dry, clean, and healthful. 

“In addition to its unlimited a,ricultural capacity, this great plain 
abounds in mineral resources; its coal field would cover half of Eu- 
rope, and is 1500 by 600 miles in extent. We enter upon this bitu- 
minous coal in Pennsylvania, or the western waters of the Susque- 
hannah, and travel upon it through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and to the very sand plains of the west; a distance of more than 1500 
miles; and from the Cumberland mountains in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, to the plains of Arkansas, a distance of 600 miles. This 
coal is pure, lies above the river channels, and to quarry it, costs 
about twenty cents aton. Iron ore abounds generally, but in Mis- 
souri, there is a mass of this ore forming a hill of 500 feet in height, 
and five miles in extent, which yields seventy-five per cent of fine 
malleable iron. The lead districts of Missouri and Illinois, would 
cover 200 miles square, and seem to be the richest region of that 
metal on earth. 12,000,000 pounds were smelted in 1828, and it is 
confidently expected to furnish 20,000,000 for market in the year 
1829. Salt water is found over the whole extent of this region; 
yielding from one eighth to one twelfth of its weight in pure muriate 
of soda. ‘This salt water in many places breaks out in the shape of 
springs and fountains; but more frequently the inhabitants bore to the 
depth of from 300 to 600 feet into solid rock; and when they strike 
the veins, it generally rises to the surface; and so general is the 
distribution of this indispensible article, that no doubt exists of its 
meeting the wants of the population in all stages. Gypsum and 
saltpetre are found in abundance, and most of the clays and earths 
useful in the arts. Here, indeed, will “every rood support its man;” 


for of such a region, without slope, without barren, heath, mountain. 
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waste, or slope, and where all is fertile and healthful; where no tim- 
ber lands can need he left for fuel; with mineral resources enough to 
stimulate all the arts and contribute to all wants; who can say what 
is the limit of its future population? Europe could seat all her nations 
comfortably on this plain.” 

We have quoted freely from this interesting article, because our 
plan admits of selections from other works; and we could in no other 
way have conveyed so much accurate information in so small a com- 
pass, With these general views of the great plain of the Mississippi 
before them, we will now draw the attention of our readers, to the 
state of Illinois, situated in the centre of the region above described. 

The southern part of this state, from the mouth of the Wabash, 
down the Qhio to its junction with the Mississippi, and up the latter 
river to the mouth of the Kaskaskia, contains a guod deal of broker 
uneven country. A range of hills commences at the Wabash, and 
runs parallel with the Ohio to its mouth, throwing off lateral ridges, 
which sometimes extend to the distance of twenty miles from the 
parent chain. These hills are high, and in some places rocky and 
precipitous; but for the most part they have a regular form, rising 
with graceful curves from their bases, and are easy of access. The 
rocks seldom protrude above the surface, and the latter is covered 
with fine timber; the oak and the hickory being the predominating 
growth. The plains and vales, interspersed throughout this portion 
of the state, are alluvial and extremely fertile. Small tracks of marsh 
and stagnant ponds are occasionally to be found; but these being 
generally occasioned by the conformation of the surface, and the 
want of proper outlets for the water, and not by any inherent quality 
in the soil, may be readily drained. The water courses which empty 
into the large rivers in this region, are annually backed up by the 
freshets of the latter, and a great portion of the bottom lands are 
inundated, Local causes of diseases are thus created, and some of 
our finest lands rendered useless. But this evil is of very partial 
operation, The inundation usually occurs previous to the season of 
planting, and before the soil would ordinarily be fit for the plough; 
and the earth being light, deep, and sandy, the moisfure is absorbed 
or evaporated in a few days after the subsiding of the water; leay- 
ing, it is true, an offensive deposit of decomposed vegetable matter, 
but this being spread in a thin coat upon the soil, is quickly deprived 
of its noxious quality by the action of the atmosphere. Ina few 
spots, where the alluvial deposits are greater, or where the water is 
retained by the concavity of the surface, billious diseases are gene- 
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rated in hot weather; but the number of these places is small; and 
the subject is only alluded to, because the very partial inconveniences 
experienced by part of the population of the borders of our large 
rivers, have been greatly magnified, and described as characteristic 
of the state. 

When we describe a portion of our state as being broken and hilly, 
it is to be recollected that we speak comparatively; and that we thus 
designate those inequalities of surface, which would hardly be noticed 
at all in other countries. ‘The region of which we now speak, is no 
where mountainous; and nearly the whole of it is susceptible of cul- 
tivation. A part of the land on the ridges is thin, and would be called 
poor in this country, where choice land is abundant; but there is not 
an acre which may not, at some future day, be brought into profitable 
culture. Cypress swamps are found on the margin of the Ohio, but 
not in that part of our state which borders on the Mississippi. Ex- 
tensive tracts of cane are also found on both these rivers. Cattle are 
remarkably fond of this plant; it is a rich and nutricious evergreen, 
which furnishes them food throughout the winter; and farmers from 
the southern and western states, are often induced to settle in un- 
healthy situations, for the advantage of feeding large droves of cattle 
in these luxuriant bottoms. The growth of the bottom lands consists 
of black walnut, ash, hackberry, elm, sugar maple, locust, buck-eye, 
catalpa, sycamore, cottonwood, peccan, hickory, &c. with an under- 
growth of grape-vine, pawpaw, dogwood, spicewood, redbud, hazle, 
&c. The uplands are covered with oak and hickory, interspersed 
with the other trees above named. 

The land officers at Shawneetown, in a report to the General Land 
Office dated October 8, 1828, the object of which was to shew the 
quantity and quality of the land remaining wasold, in their district, 
which embraces a large part of the region under consideration, use 
the following language: 

“That on the day referred to (30th June, 1828,) about 2,689,815,- 
87 acres remained unsold, of which the greater part has been in mar- 
ket at the minimum price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
since Ist June, 1820. That about four-ninths, or 1,195,473,72 acres 
may, we presume, be fairly classed as the first kind of land; and that 
about one-ninth, or 298,868,43 acres would, in our opinion, be a large 
estimate of the quantity unfit for cultivation, as it is rendered so, more 
from lowness of situation than barrenness of soil: so that eight-ninths 
of the district may be safely rated as good arable land, with the north- 
ern and western part beautifully variegated with woodland and prai- 
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rie, while the eastern and southern part presents a timbered country, 
diversified with hill and dale, with gently rolling and table land, 
washed by the great Wabash and Qhio rivers, with the little Wa- 
bash, Saline, Big Bay, Cash, and Muddy rivers, with their tributary 
streams, winding their courses through every part of the district, 
&e., &c.” 

The most of the country of which we have spoken, being that part 
of this state which lies south of a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Wabash to the mouth of the Kaskaskia, is covered with timber. A 
yery few prairies, and those inconsiderabie in point of size, may be 
found immediately south of this line. Crossing that line, the timber 
is found to decrease in quantity, and the prairies to expand; yet the 
latter are still comparatively small, wholly unconnected with each 
other, and their outlines distinctly marked by the thick forests which “ 
surround and separate them. Advancing to the north, the prairie 
surface begins to predominate; the prairies now become large, and 
communicate with each other like a chain of lakes, by means of 
numerous avenues or vistas; still however, the traveller is surrounded 
by timber; his eye never loses sight of the deep green outline, throw- 
ing out its capes and headlands; though he sees no more those dense 
forests and large trees, whose deep shade almost appalled him in 
the south. 

Travelling on, from the centre of the state to its northern limit, 
we find ourselves surrounded by one vast prairie. In the country 
over which we have passed, the forest is interspersed with these in- 
teresting plains; here the prairie is studded with groves and copses, 
and the streams fri.ged with strips of woodland. The eye some- 
times wanders over : »mense plains covered with grass, discovering 
no other object on w’.ich to rest, and finding no limit to its vision but 
the distant horizon; while more frequently it wanders from grove to 
grove, and from one point of woodland to another, charmed and 
refreshed by an endless variety of seenic beauty. 

The prairies afford a subject of curious inquiffy to every traveller 
who visits these states. That these vast and fertile pluins should be 
totally destitute of trees, seems to be an anomaly in the economy of 
nature. Upon the mind of an American especially, accustomed to 
see new lands clothed with timber, and to associate the idea of damp 
and silent forest with that of a new country, the appearance of sunny 
plains, and a diversified landscape, untenanted by man, and unim- 
proved by art, is singular and striking. Perhaps if our imaginations 
were divested of those associatjons, the subject would present less 
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difficulty; and if we could reason abstractly, it might be as easy to 
account for the existence of a prairie, as of a forest. 

It is natural to suppose that the first covering of the earth would 
be composed of such plants as arrive at maturity in the shortest time. 
Annual plants would ripen, and scatter their seeds, many times, be- 
fore trees and shrubs would acquire the power of re-producing their 
own species, In the mean time the propagation of the latter would 
be liable to be retarded by a variety of aceidents—the frost would 
nip their tender stems in the winter—fire would consume, or the 
blast would shatter them—and the wild grazing animals would bite 
them off, or tread them under foot; while many of their seeds, par- 
ticularly such as assume the form of nuts or fruit, would be devoured 
by animals. The grasses, which are propagated both by the root and 
by seed, are exempt from the operation of almost all these casualties. 
Providence has, with unerring wisdom, fitted every production of 
nature to sustain itself against the accidents to which it is most ex- 
posed, and has given to those plants which constitute the food of ani- 
mals, a remarkable tenacity of life; so that although bitten off, and 
trodden, and even burned, they still retain the vital principle. That 
trees have a similar power of self protection, if we may so express it, 
is evident from their present existence ina state of nature. We only 
assume, that in the earliest state of being, the grasses would have the 
advantage, over plants less hardy, and of slower growth; and that 
when both are struggling together for the possession of the soil, the 
former would at first gain the ascendancy; although the latter, in 
consequence of their superior size and strength, would finally, if they 
should ever get possession of any portiun of the soil, entirely over- 
shodow and destroy their humble rivals. 

We have no means of determining at what period the fires began 
to sweep over these plains, because we know not when they began 
to be inhabited. It is quite possible that they might have been oc- 
casionally fired by lightning, previous to the introduction of that 
element by human agency. At all events it is Very evident that as 
soon as fire began to be used in this country by its inhabitants, the 
annual burning of the prairie must have commenced. One of the 
peculiarities of this climate is, the dryness of its summers and au- 
tumns. A drought often commences in August, which, with the 
exception of a few showers towards the close of that month, contin- 
ues throughout the fall season. The autumnal months are almost 
invariably clear, warm, and dry. The immense mass of vegetation 
with which this fertile soil loads itself during the summer, is suddenly 
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withered, and the whole surface of the earth is covered with combus- 
tible materials. This is especially true of the prairies, where the 
grass grows to the height of from six to ten feet, and being entirely 
exposed to the sun and wind, dries with great rapidity. A single 
spark of fire falling any where upon these plains, at such a time, 
would instantly kindle a blaze, which would spread on every side, 
and continue its destructive course as long as it should find fuel. 
Travellers have described these fires as sweeping with a rapidity 
which renders it hazardous to fly before them. Such is not the case; 
or is true only of a few rare instances. The thick sward of the prai- 
rie presents a considerable mass of fuel, and offers a barrier to the 
progress of the flame, which is not easily surmounted. The fire 
advances slowly, and with power. The heat is intense. The flames 
often extend across a wide prairie, and advance in a long line. No 
sight ean be more sublime, than to behold in the night, a stream of 
fire of several miles in breadth, advancing across these wide plains, 
leaving behind it a black cloud of smoke, and throwing before it a 
vivid glare which lights up the whole landscape with the brilliancy 
of noon day. A roaring and cracking sound is heard like the rush- 
ing of a hurricane. The flame, which in general rises to the height 
of about twenty feet, 1s seen sinking, and darting upwards in spires, 
precisely as the waves dash against each other, and as the spray 
flies up into the air; and the whole appearance is often that of a 
boiling and flaming sea, violently agitated. The progress of the fire 
is so slow, and the heat so great, that every combustible object in its 
course, is consumed. Woe to the farmer, whose ripe corn fields 
extend into the prairie, and who suffers the tall grass to grow in con- 
tact with his fences!’ The whole labour of the year is swept away 
in a few hours! But such accidents are comparatively unfrequent, 
as the preventive is simple, and easily applied. 

It will be readily seen that as soon as these fires commenced, all 
the young timber within their range, must have been destroyed. The 
whole state of Illinois being one vast plain, the fires kindled in differ- 
ent places, would sweep over the whole surface; with a few excep- 
tions, of which we are now to speak. In the bottom lands, and along 
the margins of streams, the grass and herbage remains green until 
late in the autumn, owing to the moisture of the soil. Here the fire 
would stop, for want of fuel, and the shrubs would thus escape from 
year io year, and the outer bark acquire sufficient hardness to protect 
the inner and more vital parts of the tree. The margins of the 
streams would thus become fringed with thickets, which by shading 
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the ground, would destroy the grass; while it would prevent the 
moisture of the soil from being rapidly evaporated; so that even 
the tallen leaves would never become so thoroughly dry as the grass 
of the prairies, and the fire would find here comparatively little fuel. 
These thickets grow up into strips of forests, which continue to 
extend until they reach the high table land of the prairie; and so 
true is this, in fact, that we see the timber, now, not only covering all 
the bottom lands, and hill-sides skirting the streams, but wherever a 
ravine or hollow extends from the low grounds up into the plain, these 
are filled with young timber of more recent growth. But the mo- 
ment we reach the level plane of the country, we see the evidences 
of a continued struggle between the forest and the prairie; at one 
place, where the fire has, on some occasion, burned with greater 
fierceness than usual, it has successfully assailed the edges of the 
forest, and made deep inroads, at another the forest has pushed out 
jong points or capes into the prairie. 

It has been suggested that the prairies were caused by hurricanes, 
which had blown down the timber, and left it in a condition to be 
consumed by fire, afier it was dried by lying on the ground. A single 
glance at the immense region in which the prairie surface predomin- 
ates, must refute this idea. Hurricanes are quite limited in their sphere 
of action. Although they sometimes extend for many miles in length, 
their track is always narrow, and often but a few hundred yards in 
breadth. And it is a well known fact, that wherever the timber has 
been thus prostrated, a dense and tangled thicket shoots up immedi- 
ately, and protected by the fallen trees, grows with uncommon vigor. 

Some have imagined that our prairies have been lakes; but this 
hypothesis is not tenable. If the whole state of Lilinois is imagined 
to have been one lake, it ought to be shewn that it has a general con- 
cavity of surface. But so far from this being true, the contrary is 
the fact: the highest parts of the state are in its centre. If we sup- 
pose, as some assert, that each prairie was onge a lake, we are met by 
the same objection; as a general rule, the prairies are highest in the 
middle, and have a gradual declivity towards the sides; and when we 
reach the timber, instead of finding banks corresponding with the 
shores of a lake, we almost invariably find valleys, ravines, and 
water courses depressed considerably below the general level of 


the plain. 

Wherever hills are found rising above the common plane of the 
country, they are clothed with timber; and the same fact is true as to 
all broken lands. This fact affords additional evidence in support of 
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our theory. Most of the land in such situations is poor; the grass 
would be short, and if it burned at all, would occasion but little heat. 
In other spots, the progress of the fire would be checked by rocks 
and ravines; and in no case would there be that accumulation of dry 
material which is found on the fertile plain, nor that broad unbroken 
surface, and free exposure, which are necessary to afford full scope to 
the devouring element. 

By those who have never seen this region, a very tolerable idea 
may be formed of the manner in which the prairie and forest alter- 
nate, by drawing a coloured line of irregular thickness, along the 
edges of all the water courses laid down on the map. This border 
would generally vary from one to five or six miles, and often extend 
to twelve. As the streams approach each other, these borders would 
approach, or come in contact; and all the intermediate spaces not 
thus colored, would be prairie. It would be seen that in the point 
formed by the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, the forest would 
cover all the ground; and that as these rivers diverge, and their tribu- 
taries spread out, the prairies would predominate, 

Having thus spoken at large of the general features of our country, 
we shall devote the remainder of this article to descriptions of certain 
portions of it. The American Bottom, commences some distance 
below Kaskaskia, and extends up the Mississippi for ninety miles, 
bounded by that river on one side, and by a range of tall bluffs on the 
other. It varies in width from one to twelve miles. The bluff is 
supported by masses of limestone rock, whose steep sides or escarp- 
ments every where exhibit the appearance of having been washed by 
the current of the river. The bottom is alluvial, and is considered 
as filling the place which has been occupied by the bed of the river. 
It is of course very fertile; and is undoubtedly one of the finest bodies 
of land in the world. We shall speak of it more particularly when 
we come to speak of the French settlements, all of which were in 
this tract. 

The country in the neighborhood of the rapids of the Illinois river, 
has lately attracted attention, in consequence of its occupying a 
prominent point in the line of the projected canal, between that river 
and lake Michigan. The land here is said to be remarkably fine. 
The prairies are high and rolling, and the timber on the streams 
remarkably fine. Fountains of pure water issuing out of the rock, 
are numerous; and all the streams flow over rocky or gravelly beds. 
The Illinois, Big Vermilion, and Fox rivers, afford abundant water 
power for mills ‘and other machinery. In this respect, the 2dvanta- 
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ges of this country are unrivalled. Coal is found in immense beds, 
and of the best quality. It is said, contrary to the common order, to 
rest on sandstone, and to be covered with limestone. [Iron ore is 
found in large masses. No position in the United States could be 
selected by the government, more suitable than this for a national 
armory. It is far enough from the frontier to be safe from any ene- 
my; and its situation at the head of the navigable waters of the Illi- 
nois, and on the line of a canal leading to the lakes, would afford 
superior facilities for the distribution of arms. ‘The great amount of 
water power which may be made available at a small expense—the 
abundance of building stone, and iron ore—the vicinity of the lead 
district—the fertility of the surrounding country, and the abundance 
of coal, all combine to render this place remarkably suitable for the 
location of a great national manufactory. 

The eastern side of this state falls mostly within the general des- 
cription which we have given of the country at large. The Wabash 
is a clear beautiful stream. It is a very long river, and affords great 
facilities to navigation ; but it will require some expense to bring them 
into successful operation, in consequence of the shoals and rapids 
which exist at several points. Near the place where the line divid- 
ing this state from Indiana leaves that river, tracts of beach wodds 
are found, but they are not very extensive. 

As the Mississippi forms the most conspicuous boundary of this 
state, and gives character to a large portion of it, we shall now turn 
our attention to that stream. 

In descending that river from St. Louis, the traveller is at once 
struck with the magnitude and boisterous character of the stream 
which has been so appropriately called the Father of waters. The 
current is powerful and impetuous. ‘The water, loaded at all seasons 
with particles of white clay, carries upon its discoloured surface, the 
evidence of the violence which it is continually committing upon its 
shores. The torrent itself has always an angry appearance—boiling 
up, or whirling round in eddies, and foaming, and lashing the shore 
as it rushes along. On the Missouri side, a large portion of the 
country is high and broken, and the river often sweeps along the 
rocky bases of abrupt hills. Between these, are large tracts of allu-. 
vion bottom lands, which predominate on the Illinois side, whose 
shore presents an almost unbroken line of forest-trees, which shoot 
up from the water’s edge. The low shores are subject to continual! 
change—accumulating at one point, while at another they are under- 


mined, and large masses of carth, with immense trees, are precipita- 
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ted into the river, where their naked trunks and limbs, becoming 
fastened in the mud, form those dangerous impediments to navigation 
which are familiarly known as planters, snags, and sawyers. 

Almost midway between St. Louis and the mouth of the Ohio, 
masses of limestone rock are seen on either side, which, though 
now unconnected, have the appearance of having once formed a 
continuous ridge, crossing the general course of the river in an ob- 
lique direction. It requires but little fancy to imagine that a cata- 
ract, as mighty as that of Niagara, may have once existed at this 
spot. If such was ever the fact, the barrier has now been worn down, 
to the general level of the channel of the river. The latter, thus 
confined, is narrower at this point than above or below, and in passing 
the rocks, its course suddenly changes to a direction nearly at right 
angles with that of the ridge. 

Approaching from above, we first discover the ridge throwing out 
a bold promontory into the stream on the L[llinois shore, on the ex- 
treme point of which, is a large rounded mass of rock, 50 or 60 feet 
in height, shaped like an oven, and thence termed the Devil’s Bake- 
oven. A low neck of land connects this with a range of perpendicular 
rocks, which frown in rugged precipices over the stream, and whose 


, summits are beautifully crowned with vegetation, As the current 


sweeps abruptly round this cape, another promontory is seen jutting 
out from the opposite shore. Against this the whole force of the 
current beats with fearful velocity, and by its attrition, has worn it 
away until a large fragment has been separated, and left standing in 
solitary grandeur in the midst of the waves. This is the Grand 
Tower. Its height may be 50 feet, and its diamet»r about the same. 
Its contour is remarkably exact and symmetrica!, forming a column 
as nearly circular as if its proportions had been marked out by the 
handof art. The sides are nearly perpendicular, but the different 
strata distinctly marked out. ‘The whole has the appearance of a 
regular column, whose height is equal to its diameter. The top is 
flat, and supports a stratum of soil, which gives birth to a short, but 
rich growth, of trees and shrubs. 

In the early history of this country, this was a noted spot. The 
river boats, which before the application of steam, were propelled up 
the stream with difficulty, by human labour, were unable to ascend 
this rapid pass with oars or poles. Not only was the current too 
strong for this operation, but the danger of being dashed against the 
tower, was imminent. The only way to surmount these obstacles was, 
to drag the boat round the cape on the Illinois side by means of ropes. 
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To effect this object, it was necessary for a portion of the crew to 
land, and an opportunity was offered to the Indians to attack them, 
when the prospects of resistance or of flight, were equally hopeless. 
Here then they formed their ambuscades, and many a crew was slain 
at this spot, to gratify the savage lust for plunder and revenge, while 
many boats were wrecked by the violence of the waves. 

These dangers exist now only in tradition. The Indians have 
retired, and our own industrious citizens inhabit these shores; while 
the introduction of steamboats has obviated the dangers of navigation, 
and rendered this spot as safe as any other. When we behold the 
steam vessel slowly and majestically evercoming the mighty current, 
riding along in perfect safety, and then turn our eyes to the surges 
which are beating against the rocks and sending up their sheets of 
white foam into the air, we cannot but acknowledge the deep debt of 
gratitude, which our country owes to the memory of Fulton, And 
when we behold this grand and durable tower, so graceful and so ap- 
propriate in its form, so appositely placed in the midst of scenes, 
calculated to awaken respect for the genius, and gratitude for the 
services, of Fulton, we are induced to hope a marble monument, to 
the fame of this illustrious citizen will he erected upon this natural 
pedestal. : 

The upper Mississippi is a much more beautiful river than it is 
generally believed to be. In richness, beauty, and variety of land- 
scape, it far surpasses the Ohio; and we cannot conceive why the 
French, who knew both, should have called the latter La Belle in 
preference to the former, unless, indeed, they considered that it would 
have been a solecism in language to have made a belle out of the Fa- 
ther of streams. For the first thirty miles above St. Louis, the country, 
although extremely rich and valuable, is not interesting in its appear- 
ance. Within that distance, the Missouri river comes in on the one 
hand, and the Illinois on the other; and after passing the latter, the 
shores become attractive. 

The whole character of the river is changed, after passing the 
mouth of the Missouri, Above that, the Mississippi is a clear stream, 
with a strong, but smooth current. Instead Of the low alluvial banks, 
which are continually accumulating at one gpot, and fa!ling in at an- 
other, as is the case upon the lower Mississippi, here are bold and 
beautiful shores, such as no other river that I have ever seen, can 
boast. On the Ilinois side, we now behold a range of tall bluffs, 
rising perpendicularly from the water’s edge, to the height of from 
ene to two hundred feet, and faced with a solid bed of limestone. 
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It is impossible to look at these bluffs, without being forced into the 
belief that the river has once flowed upon a level with their summits, 
and has cut its way through them to its present channel. The escarp- 
ments or steep sides of the rock, exhibit no angular shapes, but are 
smoothed and rounded as if by the long continued a¢tion of a power- 
ful current of water. Numerous holes appear on the face of the solid 
rock, sometimes shallow and irregular, but often deep and cylindrical ; 
they are precisely such as geologists call pot-holes, and are far above 
the present high water mark. Every projection is rounded, and 
every cavity is globular, and so regular has been this operation, as to 
have produced in some instances, a series of columnar formations, 
which display much of the symmetry of art, and which extending 
from the base to the summit of the rock, seem like immense buttresses 
intended to strengthen and support these massive walls. The peaks 
seem to have been long since decomposed, and have mouldered down 
into gracefully rounded hills, covered with vegetation. These sum- 
mits are on a level with the plane of the country. After passing a 
few miles further, these vertical declivities are no longer presented to 
the eye. We now see the chrystal stream beating against a bank of 
gravel, from which the shores rise with a gradual slope. Ina few 
instances the hills rise boldly from the water's edge, or push out their 
steep promontories, so as to change the direction of the river; but 
more generally we see on either bank a series of graceful slopes, 
swelling and sinking as far as the eye can reach. The prairie, for 
the most part, extends to the water, and no pen can describe the sin- 
gular and captivating effect of such scenery. Imagine a stream of 
a mile in width, whose waters are as transparent as those of the 
mountain spring, flowing over beds of rock or gravel. Fancy the 
prairie commencing at the water’s edge—a natural meadow covered 
with grass and flowers, rising with a gentle slope, for miles, so that 
in the vast panorama, thousands of acres are exposed to the eye. 
The prospect is bounded by a range of low hills, which sometimes 
approach the river, and again recede, and whose summits, which are 
seen gently waving along the horizon, form the level of the adjacent 
country. The prairies are not flat, but composed of a succession of 
swells, and the idea impressed upon the mind by the whole conforma; 
tion of the surface, is, (Nat the level plane of the country once ter+ 
minated on the brink of the river, that the channel of the latter has 
been for ages increasing in depth, and that the vales which we now 
see receding from it, were at first mere ravines, washed by the tor- 
rents of rain water, which have been gradually widened and rounded 
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off by beating rains, into their present harmony of outline. The 
timber is scattered in groves and strips, the whole country being one 
vast illimitable prairie, ornamented by small collections of trees. 
Sometimes the woodland extends along the-river for several miles 
continuous] y—sometimes it is seen stretching in a wide belt far off 
into the country, and marking the course of some tributary stream 
and sometimes in vast groves, of several miles in extent, standing 
alone like islands, in this wilderness of grass and flowers. But more 
often we sce the single tree without a companion near, or the little 
clump composed of a few dozen oaks or elms; and not unfrequently, 
hundreds of acres embellished with a kind of open woodland, and 
exhibiting the appearance of a splendid park, decorated with skill 
and care by the hand of taste. Here we behold the beautiful lawn 
enriched with flowers, and studded with trees, which are so dispersed 
about as not to intercept the prospect—standing singly, so as not to 
shade the ground, and occasionally collected in clusters, while now 
and then the shade deepens into the gloom of the forest, or opens into 
long vistas and spacious plains, destitute of tree or shrub. 

We doubt whether there can be found, on the globe, a tract of 
country to compare with this. Commencing a little north of St: 
Louis, and extending two hundred miles from east to west, and the 
same distance north, is to be found the most extensive tract of rich 
land in the world. Within these bounds, the country is nearly all as 
captivating to the eye as that which we have described. Scarcely 
any of the land is subject to inundation. On the contrary, although 
incaleulably rich, and sufficiently level for cultivation, it is a high, 
rolling, champaign country, and the shores of the streams are mostly 
bold. Healthy it must be. 

At the foot of the upper rapids is one of the most picturesque scenes 
that we recollect to have beheld. On the western side, a series of 
slopes are seen rising one above another for a considerable distance, 
until the back ground is terminated, by a chain of beautifully round- 
ed hills, over the whole of which trees are thinly scattered. On the 
other side of the river, is a broad flat plain of rich alluvion, several 
miles in length, and more than a mile in breadth, and terminated by 
a range of wooded hills, On this prairie is a small village of the 
Sac and Fox Indians, composed of rude lodges, scattered carelessly 
about. In the front of the landscape, and presenting its most prom- 
inent feature, is Rock Island; the western shore of which, is washed 
by the main current of the Mississippi, while the eastern side is 
separated from the main Jand by a narrow channel, which is fordable 
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in low water. The southern point of the island is elevated about 40 
feet above the ordinary level of the river, and is supported by a per- 
pendicular parapet of rock. Here stands Fort Armstrong, a strong 
and very neat work, garrisoned by two companies of United States’ 
troops; and here will be one of the most desirable sites for a town, 
upon the upper Mississippi. Rock river, which enters into the Mis- 
sissippi a few miles below the island, is a rapid stream, which, it is 
said, may be easily rendered navigable; and which affords abundant 
water power for the propulsion of any kind of machinery. The 
whole of this region is fruitful, healthy, and agreeable to the eye. 
Here the wild honeysuckle flourishes luxuriantly ; thousands of acres 
are covered with the wild gooseberry, plum, grape, mulberry, and 
other indigenous fruits, and the soi! teems with the richest beauties 
and bounties of Providence. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DUN. 


One day, no matter when, a stranger was seen riding slowly 
through the streets of a flourishing town in Tennessee. He was a 
well dressed good looking young man, mounted upon what in this 
country would be called, “the best kind of a nag.” His appearance, 
altogeiher, was respectable enough; it was even, as respects exteri- 
ors, a touch above what is common; and he would have passed along 
unnoticed, had it not been for one thing, which excited universal 
attention. Although the streets were crowded wrth people, and the 
fronts of the stores adorned with fine goods, and such fancy articles 
as usually attract the eye—the stranger’s gaze was fixed on vacancy ; 
he turned his head neither to the right nor the left; he moved not lip 
nor eye-lid; but rode forward, as if apparently unconscious, as well of 
his own existence, as of the presence of his fellow-creatures. 

It was court-week, and an unusual concourse of people was col- 
lected. Here was the judge, with a long train of lawyers. The 
candidates for office were here, distributing smiles and kindnesses, 
and practising all those popular arts, which are so well understood 
in every republican country. Here was the farmer, clad in his 
neatest homespun, and mounted on his best horse. Here was the 
hunter with his rifle. Here, in short, were the people; collected, 
some for pleasure, and some for business, exhibiting that excitement 
of fecling which crowds always produce, with a good humor which is 
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only found in countries where all are free and equal. The public 
square exhibited a scene which would have been amusing to one 
unaccustomed to such displays of character. At one spot were two 
neighbors driving a bargain. Unlike the people of other countries, 
who transact such business in private, they were surrounded by a 
host of people, who, all occasionally threw in their comments, A 
stranger, judging from the sly jokes, the loud bantering, and the 
vociferous laughter which passed round the circle, would not have 
supposed that any serious business was in hand; a resident only, 
would infer, that before this little circle parted, a horse would be 
swapped, a crop of tobacco sold, or a tract of land conveyed. Not 
far off, was a set of noliticians, settling the affairs of the nation. But 
the most amusing individuals, were some two or three, who were 
cavorting. Now, if any lady or gentleman is so ignorant of the 
American language as not to know what cavorting is, and if Web- 
ster’s celebrated quarto does not furnish the definition, it is necessary 
that we explain, that it expresses the conduct of an individual who 
fancies himself the smartest and best man in the world. On the 
present occasion, a fellow might be seen, dressed in a hunting shirt, 
with a rifle on his shoulder, mounted, half. tipsy, upon a spirited horse, 
and dashing through the crowd. Now he would force his spurs inte 
his horse’s sides, and put him at full speed, or rein him up until he 
reared on his hinder feet; and now he would command him to stop, 
and the obedient anima] would stand and tremble. ll the time he 
was ranting and roaring in praise of himself, his horse, and the 
United States of America. He boasted that he was born in the 
woods, rocked in a sugar trough, and suckled by a buffalo; that he 
could tote a steamboat, and out-run a streak of lightning; that his 
wife was as handsome as a pet fawn, and his children real roarers. 
He bestowed similar encomiums on his horse; aad finally avowed 
himself to bea friend to the United States of America—and then 
he commenced again and went over the same round, flourishing his 
rifle all the time, and exerting his lungs to their utmost. Although 
he often declared that he could whip any man in the round world, 
except Col. C., that he fit under at New Orleans, nobody accepted 
the challenge, or took offence; the whole being considered as a mat- 
ter of course, and as the natural effect of stimulant potations upon 
an illiterate man of ardent temperament, who, when duly sober, was 
an honest, quiet, and inoffensive citizen. 

While the people were amused at the vagaries of this wild hunter, 
or engaged in conversation, the sun had gene down, and it was pearl 
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dusk when the moving automaton, described in the commencement of 
this story, rode solemnly into the town. It is customary in this coun- 
try for persons who meet, although unacquainted, to salute each other, 
and this courtesy is especially practised towards strangers; and al- 
though the new comer, on this occasion, would not have been expect- 
ed to address each individual in a crowded street, yet, when those 
who were nearest nodded or spoke, as they civilly opened the way, 
they were surprised to see the horseman’s gaze fixed on vacancy, 
and his body remaining as erect as if tied to a stake. 

“That man’s asleep,” said one; 

“He’s as blind as a bat,” said another; 

**] reckon he’s sort 0’ dead,” exclaimed a third: 

“He rides an elegant nag,” remarked a fourth; and all were sur- 
prised that a man, who was apparently so good a judge of a horse, 
had not wit enough to see where he was going, or to know who were 
around him. 

In the mean while our traveller moved proudly on, until he reach- 
ed the best inn; a fine brick building, presenting every indication of 
neatness, comfort, and even luxury. As he rode up, two well fed 
athletic negroes, with visages like polished ebony, and teeth as white 
as snow, rushed forth, and while one seized his bridle, the other held 
his stirrup as he dismounted. Still the automaton relaxed not a 
muscle; but drawing up his body, moved majestically towards the 
house. At the door he was met by the landlord, a portly well dressed 
man, with a fine open countenance, who had been honored by his 
fellow-citizens with several civil appointments, and had even com- 
manded some of them in the field, in times of peril. He touched his 
hat as he welcomed the stranger, and invited him into his house with 
an air of dignity and hospitality. A servant took his surtout, and 
several gentlemen who were seated round the fire, pushed back their 
chairs to make way for the stranger. But all these things moved not 
the automaton; the glazed eye and compressed lip were still fixed, 
and the chin remained in the cushion of an immense cravat. After 
a@ momentary pause, the gentlemen in the room resumed their con- 
versation, the landlord applied himself to the business of his house, 
and the silent traveller was consigned to the oblivion which he seem- 
ed to covet; and excited no more attention except from an honest 
backwoodsman, who strolled in to take a peep, and after gazing at 
him for a quarter of an hour, suddenly clapped his hands, and ex- 
claimed to his companion, “it moves, Bill! if it an’t alive, Pil agree 
to go a foot as Jong as I live.” 
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By this time candles were lighted, and the silent gentleman seemed 


to grow weary of silence. He now rose and strutted across the apart- | 


ment with a very important stride. He was a young man of about 
two and twenty; of ordinary height, and less than ordinary thickness. 
His person seemed to be compressed with corsets, and his head was 
supported by the ears upon a semicircle of stiffened linen, which oc- 
cupied the place of shirt collar; and all his habiliments announced 
him to the eyes of the curious, as a genuine specimen of that singular 
genus, the dandy. After taking several turns through the apartment, 
he drew forth his gold repeater, and opening his mouth for the first 
time, exclaimed in a peremptory tone, “Landlord! I want supper!” 
“You shall have it, sir,” said the landlord, with a bow, and winking 
at the same time at the other guests, “we had supped when yeu arriv- 
ed, but will not detain you many minutes.” 

In a short time, supper was announced, and the stranger was shewn 
into a back room, handsomely furnished, where a neat elderly matron 
presided at the head of a table, spread with tea, coffee, bread, cakes, 
beef, pork, bacon, venison, fowls, and all that profusion of eatables 
with which western ladies delight to entertain their guests Near 
her sat a young lady, modestly attired, in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, whose easy manners and engaging appearance, might have 
warmed any heart not callous to the charms of native elegance. 
Now, indeed, our dandy opened both mouth and eyes to some pur- 
pose. Scarcely deigning to return the salutation of his hostess, he 
commenced the work of havoc—fish, flesh, and fowl vanished from 
before him; his eye roved from dish to dish, and then wandered off 
to the young lady; now he gazed at a broiled chicken, and now at 
the fair niece of the landlord—but which he liked best, 1 am unable 
to say—-the chicken seemed to go off very well, but on the subject of 
the damsel, he never opened his mouth. 

Returning again to the sitting apartment, he found the same set of 
gentlemen whom he had left there, still engaged in conversation. 
They were the judge, the lawyers, and other inteiligent men of the 
country, who were not a little amused at the airs of our dandy. 
Again they opened their circle to receive him, but his eyes, his 
mouth, and his heart, if he had one, were closed against every thing 
but the contemplation of his own important self. Alter drawing his 
boots, picking his teeth, and puffing a segar, he again opened his 
mouth, with, “Landlord! I want to go to bed!” 

‘““Whenever you please, sir.” 


“I want a room to myself, sir!” 
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“I do not know how that will be,” replied the landlord, “my house 
is full, and I shail be compelled to put you in the room with some of 
these gentlemen.” 

“I can’t go it, sir!” replied the dandy, strutting up and down; 
“never slept in a room with any bedy in my life, sir! and never will! 
must have a room, sir!” 

The landlord now laughed outright at the airs of the coxcomb, and 
then said, very good humoredly, “well, weil, I'll go and talk with my 
wife, and see what we can do.” 

“My dear,” said the landlord, as he entered the supper-room, 
here’s a man who says he must have a room to himself.” 

“What, that greedy little man, in corsetts?” 

“The same.” 

“Set him up with a room!” exclaimed the landlady; 

“He is a trifling fellow,” said the landlord, “but if we can accom 
modate the poor little man, we had better do so.” 

The lady professed her readiness to discharge the rites of hospi- 
tality, but declared that there was not a vacant apartment in the 
house, 

“Give him my room, aunt,” said the pretty niece, “I will sleep 
with the children, or any where you please.” The young lady was 
a visitor, and a great favorite; and the elder lady was altogether 
opposed to putting her to any discomfort, particularly on account of 
such a rude man. But the niece carried her point, and arrange- 
ments were made accordingly. 

In a few minutes, the silent man was conducted by the landlord to 
a very handsomely furnished apartment in the back part of the house. 
Every thing here was of the best and neatest kind, A suit of cur- 
tains hung round the bed, the counterpane was white as snow, and 
the bed-linen was fresh and fragrant. The dandy walked round the 
room, examining every thing with the air of a man who fancied his 
life in danger from some contagious disease, or venomous reptile. 
He then threw open the bed clothes, and after inspecting them, ex- 
claimed, “1 can’t sleep in that bed!” ? 

“Why not, sir?” inquired the astonished landlord. 

“It’s not clean! I can’t sleep in it!” repeated the dandy, strutting 
up and down with the most amusing air of self importance, “I 
would’nt sleep there for a thousand dollars!” 

“Take care what you sav,” said the landlord; “you are not aware 
that I keep the best house in all this country, and that my wife is 
famed for the cieanliness of her house and beds!” 
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“Can't help it,” replied the dandy, very deliberately surveying hime 
self in a mirror, “very sorry, sir—awkward business to be sure—but 
to be plain with you, I ‘wont sleep in a dirty bed to please any man.” 

“You wont, wont you?” 

“No sir, I will not.” . 

“Then I shall make you!” said the landlord, and seizing the aston- 
ished dandy by the back of the neck, he led him to the bed, and forced 
his face down upon it—“look at it,” continued the enraged Tennesse- 
an, “examine it—smell it—do you call that bed dirty, you puppy!” 
Then going to the door, he called to a servant to bring a horsewhip; 
and informed the terrified dandy, that unless he undressed and went 
to bed instantly, he should order his negro to horsewhip him. In 
vain the mortified youngster promised to do all that was required of 
him; the landlord would trust nothing to his word, but remained until 
his guest was disrobed, corsetts and all, and snugly nestled under the 
snow-white counterpane. : 

It was nearly breakfast time when the crest fallen stranger made 
his appearance in the morning. ‘To his surprise, his steed, who had 
evidently fared as well as himself, stood ready saddled at the door. 
“Pray sir,” said he to his host, in a very humble tone, and in a man 
ner which shew him ata loss how to begin the conversation, “pray 
sir, at what hour do you breakfast.” 

“We breakfast at eight,” was the reply, “but the question is one 
in which you can have little interest; for you must seek a meal 
elsewhere.” 

“Surely, my dear sir, you would not treat a gentleman with such 
indignity be 

“March! said the landlord. 

“My bill . 

“You owe me nothing; I should think myself degraded by receiv- 
ing your money.” 

In another moment, the self important mortal, who the evening 
before, had ridden through the town with such a consciousness of his 
own dignity, was galloping away, degraded, vexed, and humbled. As 
he passed along, the same backwoodsman, who had gone to ascertain 
the fact of his vitality on his first arrival, met him, and pulling off 
his hat, said, very civilly, “stranger, your girth is under your horse!” 
The dandy reined up his steed, jumped off, and found that his girth 
was indeed under his horse—where it ought to be, 

“Do you mean to insult me?” exclaimed he, turning fiercely upon the 
back woodsman ; but the latter, instead of replying, coolly remarked te. 
his companions, “if it an’t alive, Pll agree to be shot;” and walked on. 
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“Who is that young man?” inquired the jucge of the circuit court, 
as the stranger rode off. 

“He is a Philadelphia Dun,” replied the landlord. 

“TI am no wiser than before,” said his honor. 

“Have you lived in our country so long, and not know this race of 
men? Sir, they are the collectors, sent out by eastern merchants, to 
collect their debts. Although they come from different cities, they 
all go under one genera! denomination; some of them are fine young 
men, but too many are like yonder chap.” 

“But how do you know this to be one of them?” 

Oh, bless you, I know them well. I read the history of that youth, 
in his motions, before he was in my house five minutes. One year 
ago he could bow and smile like a French dancing master, skip over 
a counter, and play as many tricks as a pet monkey. He is just out 
of his apprenticeship, promoted to the dignity of a dun, and mounted 
on a fine horse, and you know the old proverb, “set a beggar on horse- 
back—” 

“I understand the whole matter,” replied the judge, and very grave- 
ly walked into the house, while the younger members of the bar were 
roaring with laughter at this odd adventure of the Philadelphia Dun. 


—_—_ —- 


ADVENTURE OF A RANGER. 


We do not know that we can fill a few pages more profitably, than 
by relating an adventure of our neighbor and friend, Mr. Thomas 
Higgins, as we have heard it from his own mouth. He resides with. 
in a few miles of Vandalia, and receives a pension from the United 
States, for his services. The following statement may be relied upon, 
as Mr. Higgins is a man of strict veracity ; his companions have cor- 
roborated his narrative, and his wounds afford ample proof of his 
courage and sufferings. 

Tom Higgins, as he is usually called, is a native of Kentucky; 
and is one of the best examples extant of the genuine backwoodsman. 
During the last war, at the age of nineteen, he enlisted in the Ran- 
gers, a corps of mounted men, raised expressly for the protection of 
the western frontiers. On the 30th of August, 1814, he was one of a 
party of twelve men, under the command of Lieutenant Journey, 
who were posted at Hill’s Station, a smal! stockade, about eight miles 
south of the present village of Greenville, and something more than 
‘twenty miles from Vandalia. ‘These towns were not then in exis- 
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tence; and the surrounding country was one vast wilderness. Dur- 
ing the day last mentioned, “Indian signs” were seen about haifa 
mile from the station, and at night the savages were discovered prowl- 
ing near the fort, but no alarm was given. On the following morn- 
ing early, Mr. Journey moved out with his party in pursuit of the 
Indians. Passing round the fence of a corn-field, adjoining the fort, 
- they struck across the prairie, and had not proceeded more than a 
quarter of a mile, when in crossing a small ridge, which was covered 
with a hazle thicket, and in full view of the station, they fell into an 
ambuscade of the Indians, who rose suddenly around them, to the 
number of seventy or eighty, and fired! Four of the party were 
killed, among whom was Lieutenant Journey; one other fell, badly 
wounded, and the rest fled, except Higgins. 

It was an uncomm@ly sultry morning; the day was just dawning; 
a heavy dew had fallen the preceding night; the air was still and 
humid, and the smoke from the guns hung in a heavy cloud over the 
spot. Under the cover of this cloud, Higgins’ surviving companions 
had escaped, supposing that all that were left were dead, or that at all 
events, it would be rashness to attempt to rescue them from so over- 
whelming a force. Higgins’ horse had been shot through the neck, 
and fell to his knees and rose again, several times. Believing the 
animal to be mortally wounded, he dismounted, but finding that the 
wound, had not greatly disabled him, he continued to hold the bridle; 
for as he now felt confident of being able to make good his retreat, he 
determined to fire off his gun before he retired. He looked round for 
a tree. There was but one, a small elm, and he made for this, in- 
tending to shoot from behind it; but at this moment the cloud of 
smoke rose partially from before him, disclosing to his view a number 
of Indians, none of whom discovered him. One of them stood within 
a few paces, loading his gun, and at him, Higgins took a deliberate 
aim and fired, and the Indian fell. Mr. Higgins, still concealed by 
the smoke, re-loaded his gun, mounted, and turned to fly, when a low 
voice near him hailed him with, “Tom, you won’t leave me?” 

On looking round, he discovered the speaker to be one of his com- 
panions, named Burgess, who was lying wounded on the ground, and 
he replied instantly, “no, V’ll not leave you; come along, and Pil 
take care of you.” 

“TI can’t come,” replied Burgess, “my leg is smashed all to pieces.” 

Higgins sprung from his saddle, and picking up his comrade, 
whose ancle bone was broken, in his arms, he proceeded to lift him 
on his horse, telling him to fly, and that he would make his own way 
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on foot. But the horse taking fright at this instant, darted off, leav- 
ing Higgins, with his wounded friend, on foot. Still the cool bravery 
of the former was suflicient for every emergency, and setting Burgess 
down gently, he told him, “now my good fellow, you must hop off on 
your three legs, while I stay between you and the Indians, and keep 
them off”—instructing him at the same time to get into the highest 
grass and crawl as close to the ground as possible. Burgess followed 
his advice, and escaped unnoticed. History does not relate a more 
disinterested act of heroism, than this of Higgins, who, having in his 
hands the certain means of escape from such imminent peril, volun- 
tarily gave them up, by offering his horse toa wounded comrade; 
and who, when that generous intention was defeated, and his own 
retreat was still practicable, remained, at the hazard of his life, to 
protect his crippled friend. ¥ 

The cloud of smoke, which had partially opened before him, as he 
faced the enemy, still lay thick behind him, and as he plunged 
through this, he left it, together with the ridge, and the hazle-thicket, 
between him and the main body of the Indians, and was retiring 
unobserved by them. Under these circumstances, it is probable that 
if he had retreated in a direct line towards the station, he might easily 
have effected his escape; but Burgess was slowly crawling away in 
that direction, and the gallant Higgins, who coolly surveyed the 
whole ground, foresaw, that if he pursued the same track, and should 
be discovered, his friend would be endangered. He therefore took 
the heroic resolution of diverging from the true course so far, as that 
any of the enemy who should follow him, would not fail in with Bur- 
gess. With this intention, he moved stealthily along through the 
smoke and bushes, intending when he emerged, to retreat at full 
speed. But as he left the thicket, he beheld a large Indian near him, 
and two others on the other side, in the direction of the fort. ‘Tom 
coolly surveyed his foes, and began to chalk out his track; for al- 
though in the confidence of his own activity and courage, he felt 
undismayed at such odds, yet he found it necessary to act the general. 
Having an enemy on each flank, he determined to separate them, and 
fight them singly. Making for a ravine, which was not far off, he 
bounded away, but soon found that one of his limbs failed him, hav- 
ing received a ball in the first fire, which, until now, he had scarcely 
noticed. The largest Indian was following him closely. Higgins 
several times turned to fire, but the Indian would halt and dance 
about to prevent him from taking aim; and Tom knew that he could 
not afford to fire at random. The other two were now closing om 
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him, and he found that unless he could dispose of the first one, he 
must be overpowered. He therefore halted, resolved to receive a 
fire; and the Indian, at a few paces distant, raised his rifle:—Hig- 
gins watched his adversary’s eye, and just as he thought his finger 
pressed the trigger, suddenly threw his side to him. It is probable 
that this motion saved his life, for the ball entered his thigh, which 
would have pierced his body. ‘Tom fell, but rose again, and ran, and 
the largest Indian, certain of his prey, loaded again, and then with the 
two others, pursued. ‘They soon came near. Higgins had again fal- 
len, and as he rose, they all three fired, and he received all their balls. 
He now fell and rose several times, and the Indians throwing away 
their guns, advanced on him with spears and knives. They fre- 
quently charged upon him, but upon his presenting his gun at one or 
the other, they fell back. At last, the largest one, thinking probably 
from 'Tom’s reserving his fire so long, that his gun was empty, charg- 
ed boldly up to him; and Higgins, with a steady aim, shot him dead. 

With four bullets in his body, with an empty gun, two Indians 
before him, and a whole tribe but a few rods off, almost any other 
man would have despaired. But Tom Higgins had no such notion. 
The Indian whom he had last slain, was the most dangerous of the 
three; and he felt little fear of the others. He had been near enough 
to see their eyes,and he knew human nature sufficiently, to discover, 
that he was their superior in courage. He therefore faced them, and 
began to load his rifle. They raised a whoop, and rushed on him. 
“They kept their distance as long as my rifle was loaded,” said he, 


“but now, when they knew it was empty, they were better soldiers.” 


A fierce and bloody conflict ensued. ‘The Indians, rushing upon 
Tom, stabbed him in many places; but it happened, fortunately, that 
the shafis of their spears were thin poles, rigged hastily for this ocea- 
sion, which bent whenever the point struck a rib, or encountered the 
opposition of one of Higgins tough muscles. From this cause, and 
the continual exertion of his hand and rifle in warding off their 
thrusts, the wounds thus made were not deep, but his whole front was 
covered with gashes, of which the scars yet remain in honorable proof 
of his valor. At last, one of them threw his tomahawk; the edge 
sunk deep in Higgins’ cheek, passed through his ear, which it sever- 
ed, laid bare his skull to the back of his head, and stretched him on 
the plain. The Indians rushed on; but Tom instantly recovered his 
self possession, and kept them off with his feet and hands, until he 
succeeded in grasping one of their spears, which, as the Indian at- 
tempted to pull it from him, aided him to rise; and clubbing his rifle, 
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he rushed upon the nearest ef his foes, and dashed his brains out; in 
doing which, he broke the stock to pieces, retained only the barrel in 
his hand. 

The other Indian, however warily he had fought before, now came 
manfully into battle. It is probable that he felt his character as a 
warrior at stake. To have fled from a man desperately wounded, 
and almost disarmed, or to have suffered his victim to escape, would 
have tarnished his manhood. Uttering a terrific yell, he rushed on, 
attempting to stab the exhausted ranger, while the latter, warding off 
the spear with one hand, brandished his rifle barrel in the other. The 
Indian, unwounded, was now by far the most powerful man; but the 
moral courage of our hero prevailed, and the savage, unable to bear 
the fierce glance of his untamed eye, began to retreat slowly towards 
the place where he had dropped his rifle. Tom knew that if the 
Indian recovered his gun, his own case was hopeless; and throwing 
away his rifle-barrel, he drew his hunting knife, and rushed in upon 
him. A desperate strife ensued, and several deep gashes were in- 
flicted; but the Indian succeeded in casting Higgins from him, and 
ran to the spot where he had thrown down his gun, while Tom 
searched for the gun of the other Indian. Thus the two, bleeding 
and out of breath, were both searching for arms to renew the conflict. 

By this time, the smoke which lay between the combatants and the 
main body of the Indians, had passed away, and a number of the latter 
having passed the hazle-thicket, were in full view. It seemed, there- 
fore, us if nothing could save our heroic ranger. But relief was at 
hand, The little garrison at the station, six or seven in number, had 
witnessed the whole of this remarkable combat. ‘There was among 
them a heroic woman, a Mrs. Pursley, who, when she saw Higgins 
contending singly with the foe, urged the men to go to his rescue. 
The rangers at first considered the attempt hopeless, as the Indians 
out-numbered them, ten to one. But Mrs. Pursley declaring that so 
fine a fellow as Tom should not be lost for want of help, snatched a 
rifle out of her husband’s hand, and jumping on toa horse, sallied out. 
The men, who would not be outdone by « woman, followed, full gal- 
lop, towards the place of combat. A scene of intense interest ensued, 
The Indians at the thicket had just discovered Tom, and were rush- 
ing down towards him with savage yells—his friends were spurring 
their horses to reach him first—Higgins, exhausted with loss of blood, 
had fallen and fainted—whiie his adversary, too intent on his prey 
to observe any thing else, was looking fora rifle. The rangers reach- 
ed the battle-ground first. Mrs. Pursley, who knew Tom’s spirit, 
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thought he had thrown himself down in despair for the loss of his 
gun, and tendered him the one she carried; but Tom was past shoot- 
ing. His friends lifted him up, threw him across a horse before one 
of the party, and turned to retreat just as the Indians came up. They 
made good their retreat, and the Indians retired. 

We repeat this adventure just as it was related to us, and have not 
the smallest doubt that it is literally correct; or as nearly so as Mr. 
Higgins opportunities for observation would admit; for as he very 
properly observes, he was in a desperate bad fix just about that time, 
and it was a powerful bad chance for a man to take notice of what 
was going on around him. 

After being carried into the fort, he remained insensible for some 
days, and his life was preserved with difficulty by his fnends, who 
extracted all the bullets but two, which remained in his thigh; one of 
which gave him a great deal of pain for several years, although the 
flesh was healed. At length he heard that a physician had settled 
within a day’s ride of him, whom he went to see. The physician 
was willing to extract the ball, but asked the moderate sum of fifty 
dollars for the operation. This, Tom flatly refused to give; as it was 
more than half a year’s pension. As he rode home, he turned the 
matter in his mind, and determined upon a cheaper plan. When he 
reached his home, he requested his wife to hand hima razor. The 
exercise of riding had so chafed the part, that the ball, which usually 
was not discoverable to the touch, could be felt. With the assistance 
of his help-mate, he very deliberately laid open his thigh, until the 
edge of the razor touched the bullet, and inserting his two thumbs 
into the gash, “flirted it out,” as he assured us, “without costing a 
cent.” ‘The other ball remains in his limb yet, but gives him no 
trouble, except when he uses violent exercise. He is now one of the 
most successful hunters in the country, and it still takes the best kind 
of @ man to handle bim. 
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GEN’L BERNARD'S LETTER TO GOV’R COLES. 


Wasuineton Crry, March 25, 1829. 
To Epwarp Coxzs, Esq., Edwardsville, Illinois. 


Sir: I have the honor to answer your favor of the 22d ult., which 
reached me on the 18th inst. 

I am highly flattered with the kind regard you deign to entertain 
towards me, and feel much gratified to find this opportunity of con- 
tinuing your acquaintance, and, renewing to you my highest senti- 
ments of respect. 

Your first inquiry is, “low far water can be carried from this in- 
exhaustibie reservoir, (lake Michigan,) in a navigable canal, through 
clay, or ordinary earth?” 

It wiil depend; Ist, on the area of the cross-water section of the 
canal: 2d, on the slope of the bottom of the canal: 3d, on the quan- 
tum of water which, in a given time, will become necessary to supply 
the trunk of the canal, and make up for the deficiency resulting from 
lockage, leakage, absorption, and evaporation: 4th, on the course of 
the line of the canal, whether straight or crocked: 5th, on the 
amounts of the ascending and descending ‘trade, and on the propor- 
tion they bear to one another: 6th, on the fall of the canal, and the 
location of locks: 7th, on the difference of level between the surface 
of the reservoir, and the surface of the canal at its upper end. 

Local circumstances, and the object to be attained, can only de- 
termine these several elements, which form the main parts of the 
plan of the work. Therefore, the inquiry cannot be answered but 
in general terms, and on plausible suppositions. 

I will suppose: Ist, the cross-water section to be 48 feet wide at 
the top, 33 feet at the bottom, and 5 feet deep; the area of this trape- 
zium will be 22 5-10 square yards: 2d, the longitudinal slope of the 
bottom, to be either © or }-2 an inch per mile, or 3 inches per mile: 
3d, the quantum of water required, to be 166 cubic yards per hour 
and per mile, to keep full, once replenished, the trunk or prism of 
the canal: 4th, the course of the canal to be straight, if there be but 
one level ; each level to be straight, if the line be composed of several 
levels: 5th, the descending trade to be much greater than the as- 
cending trade: 6th, the fall of the canal to remain unsettled. 

Now, let us suppose that the canal, on a single level, should have 
its bottom without slope, it is to say, conforming with the spherical 
arc of the earth; and that the reservoir should be at one end, and @ 
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fock-gate at the other. If the surface of the reservoir is an the level 
of that of the canal, the losses or waste of water (by lockage, leakage» 
evaporation, absorption,) will cause a depression in the canal, on ac- 
count both of want of velocity, and of the distance at which the 
reservoir stands from the other end of the canal. This depression 
will be felt at every point of the canal, and would become the great- 
est at the lock-gate; where it would lessen the depth of the cana! in 
the ratio of the distance from the reservoir to the lock-gate. To pre- 
serve, at the lock-gate, the same depth, (5 feet,) as at the outlet from 
the reservoir, one of the means would be, to procure a head or fall 
from the reservoir, and to have an opening through which a supply 
of water should flow, to make up for the waste of water in the canal. 
The area of this opening might be concluded from a given head, or, 
vice versa. 

The head being, for instance, one foot above the medium point of 
the opening, the area of the latter ought to be: 

For a length of 10 miles, (in round numbers,) 22-100 of a square yard. 

Do. 20 de. 44-100 do. 
Do. 30 do, 66-109 do, 

This shows that, by combining the altitude of the head with the 
area of the opening, the canal might be protracted to any length; it 
would only suffice to make the supply equal to the waste; it is to say, 
the opening should yield per hour as many times 166 cubic yards, as 
there are miles in the length of the canal, 

Should the canal be formed of a sequel of levels, the train of rea- 
soning would be the same as for a single level; the bottom, in both 
cases, having no slope. 

However, in practice, this arrangement would not be a safe one; 
the velocity at the surface of the canal, would decrease with the 
length of the latter; the supply would descend too slowly to make up 
for the waste; it would become much lessened, during its progress 
downwards, by evaporation; besides, and more especially, this want 
of a convenient velocity would cause, before the opening, a swell and 
accumulation of water which would impede the flux of water iato the 
canal, by lessening the area of the opening, and the velocity of the 
fluid flowing through it. But, to obtain a practical result, it would 
suffice to give to the bottom of the canal a slope, calculated to pro- 
cure a convenient velocity, not only to the supply destined to re- 
emplace the waste, but also to the whole prison of the canal. 

The determination of this slope would require disquisitions and 
calculations, which wou!d, without any positive object, lengthen too 
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much this letter; therefore, I adopt, at once, a slope of 1-2 an inch 
per mile. It will procure to the prism of the canal, this prism being 
let free, a mean and uniform velocity of 6 2-10 inches, and a superfi- 
cial velocity of 6 9-10 inches per second, or 690 yards per hour. 
Now, the depth of the canal having to be kept constantly at 5 feet, 
if the bottom is fixed 5 feet 6 inches below the natural surface of the 
reservoir at the upper end of the canal, then, (the canal being 48 feet 
wide at the top) 690 yards multiplied by 2 3-10 square yards (area 
48 feet in width, and 5 inches in height) will produce, per hour, 
1,538 cubic yards, which will supply the waste of nearly 10 miles, at 
the rate of 166 cubic yards per mile. 

For any length of canal, under the same supposition, the bottora 
might be kept, at its upper end, five feet below the general surface of 
the inexhaustible reservoir, plus as many times 1-2 an inch as there 
are miles in the length of the canal. For 100 miles, the bottom, at 
the upper end of the canal, might be fixed 50 inches below the gene- 
ral surface of the reservoir. 

This train of reasoning might be applied to a sequel of levels, 
should each of them be provided with a slope at the bottom, of ]-2 an 
inch per mile. 

I believe this arrangement to be safe, because it supposes the prism 
of the canal not to be in motion, but only with a tendency to move; 
therefore, the elevation given here to the natural reservoir above the 
surface of the canal, can be deemed a maximum. For instance, if 
the waste, caused by absorption, leakage and evaporation, were equal 
to the expense of water caused by lockage, a quarter of an inch per 
mile, or 25 for 100 miles, would become sufficient; the slope of the 
bottom remaining the same, it is to say, 1-2 an inch per mile. A 
greater slope, as, for instance, 3 inches per mile, by increasing much 
the superficial velocity, which would be as much as 17 2-10 inches per 
second, or 1720 yards per hour, would lessen, by a great deal, the dif- 
ference of level, just now recommended, between the general surface 
of the reservoir and the surface of the canal at the upperend. But, 
with such velocity, the bottom and sides of the eanal would be much 
injured by the current, when the prism of the canal would be left to 
flow freely; and this current would be much to the disadvantage of 
the ascending trade. 

The foregoing considerations show that, by combining the slope of 
a canal with the head of water at its upper end, the water of an inex- 
haustible reservoir, can be carried through the canal to a distance, 
which local circumstances only can determine. 
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Your second inquiry is, “What should be the depth, width, and 
descent of a canal best adapted to the conveyance of the water, and 
the facilities of navigation?” 

None of these elements can be determined, unless precise data 
should be given respecting the object contemplated, and the circum- 
stances afforded by the localities. ' 

For an ordinary boat-canal, I would, however, recommend the 
cross-water section assumed here above; and this, for reasons ex- 
plained in our report and plan relating to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, (19th Congress, 2d Session, December 7, 1826.) 

The answer to your first inquiry, shows upon what principles the 
descent might be made. 

Your third inquiry is, “cannot clay be burnt hard enough to be 
used as a substitute for reck, in the construction of a railroad.?” 

I believe that good brickemasonry, suitably made, and properly 
fixed at the top with the rails, might be substituted for stone; but the 
stability would not be equal to that of supporting blocks made of stone. 

Your fourth inquiry is, “what would be the cost, per mile, of a canal 
through prairie-plains; and what would be the expense, per mile, of 
constructing a railroad?” 

Through such a level country, requiring no extra excavation, called 
commonly, deep cutting, a mile of canal would cost $2,000; the price 
of labor being 50 cents, and the canal having the water-section here 
above assumed. ‘This cost does not comprehend that of culverts, 
bridges, and locks. A lock well and substantially built, and of di- 
mensjons suited to such a canal, would, on an average, cost $800 
per foot lift; the price of brick being $4 a thousand; that of lime, 30 
cents a bushel; a mason being paid at the rate of one dollar per day. 
The cost of a lock would vary with these elements of prices. 

Respecting a railroad, all materials being at hand, a double set 
would cost, according to the price of labor and that of materials, from 
$12,000 to $16,000 per mile; fourteen thousand dollars can be deem- 
ed a pretty safe average. 

Such are, sir, the information, which, upon general terms, I have 
the honor to submit to you. Permit me to join with them, the ex- 
pression of the highest respect and consideration, 

Of vour most obedient servant, 
BERNARD, 
Brigadier Gen. 
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AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR, 


“The American Colonization Society, by purchase and treaty, 
have obtained possession of an extensive and valuable territory on the 
western coast of Africa, to which they have given the well applied 
appellation of Liseria. Over one hundred and fifty miles of sea 
coast, they exercise a qualified jurisdiction; and thev have obtained 
from the native princes, important commercial privileges and the right 
of pre-emption for a still further extent, making in the whole a mari- 
time frontier of two hundred and eighty miles. This territory extends 
inland, generally about one day’s journey, or from twenty to thirty 
miles, sometimes however much farther. It is separated from the 
territories of the interior nations by a dense belt of forest, one or two 
day’s journey in breadth. It is watered by numerous streams, some 
of them by po means inconsiderable. The soil is of unrivalled fer- 
tility, prolific in all the productions of tropical climates. ‘The native 
tribes, broken and crushed by the long continued ravages of the slave 
trade, are too insignificant in point of numbers, and too degraded in 
spirit, to oppose any obstacles to the progress of civilized settlements. 

“Nine years have not yet elapsed since the first spot of ground 
within the limits of this territory, was purchased. Now, the colony 
contains a population of about two thousand, well settled on their 
own farms and in their own dwellings, and actively carrying on the 
various employments of a civilized, agricultural and commercial 
people. 

“The spot first purchased and occupied, was Cape Montserado, six 
degrees, twenty-one minutes north of the equator, and about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles south of the British colony of Sierra Leone.— 
The town laid out on this cape is called Monrovia. This town con- 
tains at present about ninety dwelling houses and stores, a court house, 
a Baptist church, a Methodist church, a Presbyterian church unfin- 
ished, and seven hundred inhabitants. ‘The houses of worship are 
framed buildings; one of them decorated with a spire’ Many of the 
dwellings of the settlers are of stone; of which there are two sorts, 
one called by the settlers, ‘blue granite,’ very hard and firm—the 
other, used for ‘window sills’ and ‘chimney pieces,’ ‘much softer and 
impregnated with irén.? All the houses are comfortable, many of 
them handsome and convenient. The town is built principally on the 
summit of the cape, seventy feet above the level of the sea, accor- 
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ding toa plan judiciously laid out by the late Mr. Ashmun, with 
streets a hundred feet wide, intersecting each other generally at right 
angles. At that elevation, with the forest for a mile square around 
them cleared away, they enjoy a regular and refreshing sea breeze. 
The climate they consider ‘mild and uniform,’ the thermometer never 
being lower than 68°, nor higher than 88°, seve perhaps one day ina 
season, when it has been known to rise to 91°.* On the north side 
of the cape, is the mouth of the Montserado river, forming the harbor 
of Monrovia. Respecting the value of this harbor we find discordant 
statements. ‘The mouth of the river it appears is obstructed by a 
bar. Something has been done—how much does not appear—towards 
deepeniag the channel and removing the obstruction. Devany, a 
colonist of good character, and high sheriff of Liberia, stated in his 
examination, last May, before a committee of congress, that the har- 
bor ‘is counted the best on the coast,’ and that there are ‘nine feet of 
water on the bar,’ and from twelve to sixteea feet in the harbor above. 
Be that as it may, the port is rarely clear of shipping; and the com- 
merce of Monrovia, which is and must be chiefly a commercial set- 
tlement, is already considerable, and yearly increasing. Some indi- 
viduals have in this way already accumulated estates, valued by 
themselves at from $15,000 to $20,000 each. 

“Seven miles north of the mouth of the Montserado river, is the 
mouth of the St. Paul’s. These two streams are connected a short 
distance above their entrance into Liberia bay, by Stockton creek, 
which thus cuts off from the main land a tract about seven miles by 
three in extent, called-Bushrod Island. The St. Paul’s is a much 
more considerable river than the Montserado, and is supposed to have 
a course of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred miles. Its 
navigation is interruped by falls twenty or thirty mies from its 
mouth; but above those falls it appears to be unobstructed for at least 
one hundred miles farther. “The clear waters of this river, revealing 
its bottom from the depth of twenty feet; its high and broken banks, 
covered with the richest and most variegated verdure; the native vil- 
lages, their thatched huts intermingling with the broad green leaf of 
the plantain; the artificial prairie, once the seat of a populous set 


ment,’ now scathed by the all-desolating slave trade, and adorned 


enly by a few tall solitary palm trees; the fairy islands covered with 
trees and flowers of every form and hue of beauty, the seeds of which 
the annual freshets have brought down perhaps from the mountains of 





*We have written some parts of this article, here at the “frigid north,” with 
the mereury in the thermometer at 96 deg, 
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Kong, make the St. Paul's, according to the statements of Dr. Ran- 
dall, an object of peculiar interest to the traveller. 

“At the junction of Stockton creek with the St. Paul’s, is Cald- 
well, an agricultural settlement of five hundred and sixty inhabitants. 
‘The soil is exceedingly fertile, the situation pleasant, and the people 
setisfied and happy.” Mr. Ashmun, for some time before his death, 
had made this the place of his habitual residence. The climate he 
considered better there than at Monrovia. In one of his communi- 
cations to the Board, he says, that ‘there is an average difference of 
temperature in favor of Caldwell, of from 34° to 4°, taking the heat 
of the twenty-four hours at the two places for months together. No 
doubt,’ he adds, ‘a corresponding difference exists in the other pro- 
perties of the atmosphere, affecting the healthiness of the two situa- 
tions.’ The town, like many a beautifu! American village, consists 
of a single street, a mile and a half in length, ‘kept very clean, and 
planted on each side with rows of plantains and bananas.” Between 
this street and the river is ‘an open space, not only very ornamental, 
but contributing much to the beauty of the place.? Dr. Mechlin, the 
principal of the colony, testifies that ‘the whole place is ina high 
state of cultivation, and the inhabitants by their industry and atten- 
tion io their agricultural pursuits, have placed themselves above 
want.” 

“On Bushrod Island, about midway between Caldwell and Mon- 
rovia, is an agricultural settlement of thirty families, chiefly from the 
Carolinas; and on the opposite bank of Stockton creek are located 
the re-captnred Africans, whose numbers are now four hundred. Of 
these, two hundred and fifty have been taken from slave ships on this 
side of the Atlantic, by the officers of our revenue cutters and of our 
vessels of war, have been sent out by the government of the United 
States. The remaining one hundred and fifty were taken from a pi- 
ratical slave factory, ninety miles south of Monrovia, at Trade Town; 
the agents of which having purchased for slaves, some Africans kid- 
napped from Liberia, and refusing to give them up, the establishment 
was broken up by the characteristic energy and gallantry of Ash- 


mun. » 

“At the head of navigation on the St. Paul’s, about twenty-five 
miles northwest from Monrovia, is Millsburg. This settlement was 
commenced two years ago; and now contains two hundred inhabit- 
ants. The situation presents a peculiar combination of advantages, 
The soil is as luxuriant as at Caldwell. There are numerous never 
failing streams of pure fresh water, on which a hundred mills might 
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be erected. Hard by are wide forests of valuable timber. An in- 
creasing commerce between the interior and the coast, is fast tending 
towards this centre. A large proportion of the new emigrants, for 
some time to come, will probably be located here. Last March a 
road was completed from Millsburg to Bo Poro, the capital of King 
Boatswain, a hundred miles in the interior. Boatswain’s dominions 
are believed to border on Footah Jallo, from the capital of which, 
Teembo, there is a constant intercourse with Timbuctoo. 

“The supreme government of the colony belongs to the Colonization 
Society, and is administered primarily by the colonial agent, who is 
the chief magistrate, and is known on the coast as Governor of Li- 
beria. Every thing practicable is done to habituate the people to the 
usages, and to inspire them with the spirit, of the republican govern- 
ment. The colonists annually elect nearly all their subordinate ma- 
gistrates; and the elections are attended with much interest, and are 
sometimes sharply contested. The laws are respected, and all the 
purposes of government effectually secured. A court, consisting of 
the agent and two justices, is held at Monrovia, on the first Monday 
in every month, and its jurisdiction extends over the whole colony. 
Criminal trials are chiefly for larceny, and the culprits are, with few 
exceptions, natives arrested for theft within the limits of the colony. 
Only five of the colonists have been committed for any misdemeanor 
since 1827. All trials are by jury, and with as many of the imposing 
forms of law, as the juridical skill of the court and counsel is equal to. 
The ‘plan of civil government,’ and ‘digest of the laws,’ drawn up by 
Mr. Ashmun in 1824, and sanctioned by the managers of the society 
in 1825, illustrate in a striking manner the versatility and mental 
power of that extraordinary man. 

‘The colony is characterized as a strictly moral and religious com- 
munity. Captain Sherman, of Philadelphia, declares, that during 
the three weeks he was there, he never saw a man intoxicated, nor 
heard any profane swearing. Devany says, that during his residence 
there of more than seven years, he witnessed only one ‘fight,’ and ‘that 
was occasioned by a sort of political quarrel with a colored man from 
Bierra Leone.’ There are only two persons in the colony habitually 
intemperate; and no license can be had to vend ardent spirits, with- 
out paying a tax of three hundred dollars. Among the settlers are 
several colored preachers of different denominations, some of them 
possessing more than ordinary intelligence. Public worship is regu- 
larly attended three times every Sabbath. Many native children, it 


is said, are found in the Sundzy schools. The year 1824 was signal 
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ized by an extraordinary religious excitement, a true revival, the fruits 
of which were salutary and permanent. 

“The resources of the colony, after what has been already stated, 
hardly need a description. Several small vessels are owned by the 
colonists, which are employed in coasting between Cape Montserado, 
and the six or eight trading establishments under the care of the 
colonial government. Some larger vessels would instantly be em- 
ployed in voyages to the United States, if they were allowed to sail 
under the protection of the American flag. Their foreign trade is 
thus entirely passive, being confined to the vessels that visit them 
from abroad. The articles of export, at present, are almost exclu- 
sively the spontaneous productions of the country; ‘rice, palm oil, 
ivory, tortoise shell, dye woods, gold, hides, wax, and a small amount 
of coflee.”* These things are purchased mostly of the natives on 
the coast, in exchange for such articles as tobacco, rum,} cotton 
cloth, muskets, knives, iron, and whatever savages, like them, in the 
lowest stage of human existence, have learned to want. Throughout 
the vast and unexplored interior, a swarming, and in some regions at 
least, a partially industrious population, must maintain, through some 
channel, a commerce with nations more civilized than themselves. 
As the nefarious traffic in slaves is gradually checked, that com- 
merce must be kept up by resorting to the productions of the soil, or 
to the animal and mineral riches of the regions they inhabit. Al- 
ready this trade is finding its way to the warehouses of Monrovia, 
and thus coming within the field of enterprise for our honorable 
merchants. The exports from Monrovia, in a single year, have 
amounted to $70,000. According to the statement of Devany, be- 
fore referred to, his own sales, as a commission merchant, and on his 
ewn account, (including no doubt the sales of imported goods to 
natives and settlers, and the sales of African productions to foreign 
vessels,) are at the rate of $25,000 per annum; and those of Waring, 
another colenist in the same business, are at the rate of $70,000, 
Every year is attracting into this opening field, new competitors. 
As the colony acquires stability, and spreads out its settlements 
along the coast and towards the interior; as the ship timber that now 





* Coffee, the spontaneous growth of the soil, “white and of large grain,” is 
very abundant in the higher and more rocky grounds. As yet it has not been 
made a reguiar article of export: the colonists gather what they need for their 
own consumption, but have not begun to cultivate the plant. 


+ It is gratifying to know that the Managers of the Colonization Society, 


have resolved on adopting some new measures to discourage the introduction 
of ardent spirits into the colony. 
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clothes the hilly banks of the St. Paul’s, begins to float on the ocean 
uader a flag which the slave-trader and pirate shall not dare to as- 
sault; as the settlers push the cultivation of the soil, and explore their 
various resources; as they begin to gather their beautiful dye stuffs, 
and to cut down and prepare for the use of the artisans of Europe 
and America, the wealth of their forests, rivaling in firmness and 
beauty the mahogany of Brazil; as they learn to demand in return 
for these productions, whatever the workshops of either continent 
can afford them; who shall compute the value of this commerce, not 
to our merchants only, but to the world? The gums, the spices, the 
coffee, the indigo, the dye woods, the sugar, the fruits, the grains, 


which we gather from every tropical climate under heaven; all these ~ 


may freight the ships that sail from the ports of free and independent 
Africa: all these may freight the navies that once carried, and (shame 
to human nature!) are now carrying from thoge same shores, their 
tonnage of groans and blood and death. 

“A spirit of enterprise and emulation vervades the community of 
Liberia. No white man is allowed to reside there, except as the 
Agent of the Society, or as physician, teacher or missionary. The 
free people of color are the entire community. In this respect there 
is a very important difference between our colony and the British 
colony at Sierra Leone. There all the officers of government and 
all the merchants are white men; and the negroes, as is in the Unit- 
ed Siates and the West Indies, constitute a distinct and inferior caste. 
But in Liberia, the black man is a negro no longer. The state of 
society is much like that which exists in our new settlements; every 
man, inspired by ambition and hope, is pushing himself forward. ‘If 
one builds himself a comfortable house this season, his neighbor will 
endeavor to have as good a one the next.” They have done what 
they could for the education of their children; but such is the want 
of competent instructors, that their schools are far less valuable than 
they should be. A newspaper is published at Monrovia, which has 
between two and three hundred subscribers, 

“The influence of the colony on the savage tribes around it is 
palpable. In the immediate neighborhood, the natives are adopting 
the dress of the settlers; and generally they manifest a strong dispo- 
sition to imitate the manners and habits of civilized life. Many 
native children have attended the schools of the colony ; and if fa- 
cilities were afforded, they might be educated there, in almost any 
number. In some instances, a tribe has placed itself under the laws 
and protection of the colonial government; and this would be done. 
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in other instances, if the colony was strong enough to extend its pro- 
tection so far without imprudence. 

“In regard to means of defence and the danger of hostile attacks, a 
few words will suffice. ‘The number of men enrolled in the militia is 
about five hundred. The government has twenty pieces of ordnance, 
and muskets for one thousand men. There are six volunteer compa- 
nies in uniform, armed and trained as well as militia can be trained, 
for military duty. Something is known by experience of the military 
prowess of the natives. The hordes which were brought against the 
colony, when its strength was only about thirty men, and when the 
forest was within pistol shot of their houses, were repulsed. As for 
any danger from native aggression, they indulge no fear. Their 
security against piratical attacks by sea, is less satisfactory. ‘The 
cape is surmounted by a respectable stone fort, not in good repair, 
which commands the adjacent roadstead, and which has once afford- 
ed sufficient protection to an English vessel pursued by a pirate. 


Some apprehension is felt from the desperadoes who infest those seas, 
and who have reason to regard the establishment with especial ha- 


tred. ‘Two or three well armed piratical vessels, if they could find 
an opportunity of acting together, when no British or American ves- 
sel is cruising in the vicinity, might do them much mischief. The 
society has not felt itself able to complete the fortifications, according 
to the plan on which they were commenced. 

“But the climate! the deadly African climate! What can be 
done in such a climate? The temperature of Liberia we have des- 
cribed. In regard to the unwholesomeness of the climate, all that 
can be gaid is, that it is a tropical climate and a new country. It is 
unquestionable that in the present condition of that country, white 
men cannot expect to enjoy the health which they might have in 
their own native regions. Yet the mortality among the Agents in 
Liberia, has not exceeded the mortality of English Bishops in India. 
In repeated instances newly arrived emigrants, especially when land- 
ing in an unfavorable season of the year, have sufiered severely. 
But the average mortality among the free people of color in Liberia, 
is by no means greater than the average mortality among the people 
of color in New York and Philadelphia. There is no proof what- 
ever that the climate is pestilential. ‘The natives are not visited 
from year to year with sweeping and desolating sickness. No 
plague, as in Turkey, no cholera, as in India, carries away its 
crowds of victims. No malaria drives away the population from 
entire districts. ‘The malaria, the plague, of Western Africa, is the 
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slave trade. ‘This alone desolates its villages, and makes its. ¢ulti. 
vated fields a wilderness. Africa is indeed, even to this day, a mys* 
terious region; but we know more of it than the ancients did, whe 
traced upon their maps the northern provinces, and inscribed on the 
remainder, ‘uninhabitable on account of the heat.’ ” 


THE HETARIA. 


In the late struggle of the Greeks for liberty, our countrymen, 
more than any others, have rejoiced in their victories, and sympa 
thized in all their defeats. We have done more—from Maine té 
Florida, collections have been made to relieve their sufferings, and 
our fair countrywomen have emulated each other in the heavenly 
work of extending relief to their sisters of Greece. Familiar as most 
of our citizens are with the general history of that contest, few are 
acquainted with its origin. The war that Aut, Pasha of Albania, 
waged with the Porrr, was seized upon by the Greeks as the most 
favorable moment to assert their liberty, yet their plans had previ- 
ously been matured in a secret society, called the Hetarra. It is 
presumed that the following account of that “BrorHerHoop,” from 
a work recently published by Dr. Howe, will be read with interest. 
Such men as the members of the Hetaria, cannot long be enslaved. 

““While the prudent but sincere friends of Greece were laboring 
to establish her future independence by the slow but certain means 
of enlightening the people; other impatient and fierce, but perhaps 
not less generous spirits, were burning to hurry her into an immedi- 
ate struggle with her tyrant; counting more upon her own ardour, 
and the justice of the cause, than upon the means provided. Such 
were the men first known as members of the secret society, called 
the Hetaria. The founders and first directors of the Hetaria, knew 
human nature well; and wrapped their institution in that solemn 
mystery, so imposing upon all men, but calculated to make a deep 
impression upon the young and enthusiastic spirits, whom it was 
their object to select as their members. ‘They constituted themselves 
into an imaginary power, under the name of Arche; their persons were 
unknown; but they made all the inferior grades look up to the Arche 
With reverence and submission. This invisible power guided all the 
movements of the society; received all the moneys, and appointed 
emissaries to go to every part of Europe where Greeks were to be 
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found. ‘These emissaries sought out, and initiated into the mysteries 
of the society, as many Greeks as they could find, with the necessary 
qualifications, viz. those who were ready to swear to consider every 
earthly tie and interest as of no force, compared with their sworn 
duty to the Hetaria. 

“It was in itself most interesting and gratifying, to see Greece 
rousing herself after a lethargy of ages, and her sons pledging their 
fortunes, honors, and lives, to free her from bondage. But whena 
member was to be admitted into the Hetaria, every art was practised 
to make it more solemn and impressive: the candidate was brought at 
midnight, to a room lighted by only one taper, which was placed upon 
a table covered with a black cloth, on which was laid a skull and 
thigh bones, and the image of the cross. Afier solemnly declaring, 
that his only object in demanding to be made a Hetarist, was to serve 
in the great work of emancipating his country, he was catechized ; 
many ceremonies were performed: and then the priest, or admitting 
brother, received him, saying: ‘Before the face of the invisible and 
omnipresent true God, who in his essence is just, the avenger of 
transgression, the chastiser of evil; by the law of the Hetaria, and 
by the authority with which its powerful priests have intrusted me, 
I receive you, as I was myself received, into the bosom of the He- 
taria.’ The novice, still on his knees before the holy sign of the 
cross, then repeated a most solemn oath, which ended thus: ‘1 swear 
that henceforward I will not enter into any other society, or bond of 
obligation, but whatever bond, or whatever else I may possess in the 
world, I will hold as nothing, compared to the Hetaria. I swear that 
1 will nourish in my heart, irreconcilable hatred against the tyrants 
of my country, their followers, and their favorers: I will exert every 
method for their injury, and when circumstances will permit, for 
their destruction. Last of all, I swear by thee, my sacred and suf- 
fering country, I swear by thy long endured tortures, I swear by the 
bitter tears which for so many centuries have been shed by thy un- 
happy children; by my own tears, which I am pouring out at this 
very moment; I swear by the future liberties of my countrymen, 
that I consecrate myself wholly to thee: that henceforth these shall 
be the cause and object of my thoughts: thy name, the guide of my 
actions; aud thy happiness, the recompense of my labors.’ ” 

* * * * * 

“One hundred dollars was paid by each member on admission, 
which was transmitted to the public chest, kept by the Arche, or 
invisible government. Every facility was given for admission, and, 
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like the Carbonari, any one member could constitute another, by 
calling a third as witness. This did not so much endanger the 
secrets of the society as might be supposed; for except those who 
received some most lucrative employ from the Turks, no Greek, 
however base he might be, could help bearing a most deadly hatred 
toward them; or longing for the hour when he might take deadly 
vengeance for the horrible injuries done to his race; and wash out 
in Turkish blood, the insults and injuries he had received from the 
hour of his birth. The society spread most rapidly: thousands be- 
came members, in the southern parts of Russia, and in the various 
kingdoms of Europe. They were found in every mountajn-hamlet 
of Roumelia, in every valley of the Peloponessus, and in every isl- 
and of the Archipelego; nor there alone, but the large Turkish towns 
abounded with them; and they brooded upon their schemes, under 
the very walls of the Seraglio at Constantinople. ‘Their plan, bold, 
extensive, and magnificent, was worthy the descendents of ancient 
Greeks. On an appointed day, every castle in the Morea was to be 
attacked ; fire put to every arsenal and ship-yard throughout the Tur- 
kish empire, and their flames, with those of the Sultan’s Palace, were 
to be the beacon, to tell all Greece that her hour of vengeance had 
come. 

“But the Hetaria did not rely solely upon the zeal and voluntary 
exertions of individual members; certain ones were selected, and 
sent forth by the governors of the society, not only to make prose~ 
lytes, but to keep awake the hopes of the people, and by hints and 
promises, engage them to hold themselves in readiness for a sudden 
and general effort, upon the first favorable occasion. Many of these, 
exceeding perhaps their orders, gave themselves out as emissaries of 
Russia; who, they said, was preparing to free Greece, and possess 
herself of Turkey.” 
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B6 Poetry— Literary Intelligence. November, 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
SONNET. 


The twilight hour is near. The red sun sinks, 
And gorgeous hues, burn on the evening sky. 
Thou glorious arch! I will repose my eye 

On thee; awhile my troubled spirit drinks 
Sweet hope. Beneath thy mighty span there spreads 

The beautiful, the light, the teeming West,— 

Home of the free—asylum of th’ opprest. 

Here is thy altar Liberty! thy steeds, 
Thy chariot, and thy buckler;—and when bleeds 

A prostrate world, here shall stand forth the brave, 
And wave thy starry banners far and free, 

Land of the west! my chosen Home! my grave 
Beneath thy skies and verdant sod shall be; 
Thou art my refuge, I will sleep with thee. 


Seneca co., (Ohio.) 
POT ED 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Hanmer & Phelps, of Hartford, Conn., are about publishing a 
“Brocraruy or Henry Cray, by George D. Prentice.” The pub- 
lishers observe, in their prospectus, that “they are not induced, by 
party motives, to publish this work, for they look upon Mr. Clay, not 
as the boast of a party, but as the glory of a nation.” Mr. Prentice 
is extensively known as the editor of “The New England Review.” 

The Life of Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobert, late Episcopal Bishop 
of New York, is in preparation for the press. 

A second volume of Moore’s “Life and Correspondence of Lord 
Byron,” is announced in the London pepers, as nearly ready for the 
press. The first volume has been extensively read in this country. 

The Methodist Conference, of Ohio, have issued proposals for 
publishing, at Cincinnati, a semi-monthly paper, entitled, “The 
Methodist Correspondent.” 

A volume entitled, “The Centennial Celebration,” is forth coming 
from the Boston press, containing Mr. Quincy’s oration, the odes of 
Pierpont and others, at the late celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of that city. 
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